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CHAPTER  I 


PROBLEM  AND  BACKGROUND 
PROBLEM 


\ 

vOne  of  the  basic  recruiting  problems  of  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  today  is  attracting  qualified  minority  group  candidates 
for  attendance.  This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  the 
black  candidate. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  tc  examine  the  problem  of 
black  recruitment  for  West  Point  and  to  recommend  solutions. 


As  this  problem  has  evolved  over  the  years,  a  product  of  the 
American  culture  it  can  only  be  examined  in  this  perspective. 


X 


BACKGROUND 


A  fundamental  problem  of  government  and  business  is  effec¬ 
tive  manpower  resource  management.  According  to  J.  J.  Morrow 
the  nation  has  reached  a  manpower  crisis.  No  longer  can  manpower, 
of  any  color,  be  wasted.  The  business  co^mnity  took  notice  of 
the  manpower  problem  several  years  ago.  J.  J.  Morrow  in  the 
"Harvard  Business  Review"  said  that  the  "Negro  potential"  was 
untapped  and.,  in  general,  was  not  serving  industry  at  top  potential 

*J.  G.  Morrow,  "American  Negroes — a  Wasted  Resource," 

Harvard  Business  Review  (Jan-Feb  1957),  pp.  65-74. 
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Unfortunately ,  it  appears  that  this  saute  resource  was  not 
achieving  its  top  p.  tential  in  tha  military  cither.  It  would 
be  too  ricplistic  tc  say  that  ©ore  blacks  attending  West  Point 
would  roU’c  the  problem.  Dr.  Eli  Ginzberg  perhaps  had  a  more 
encompassing  grasp  on  the  problem: 

For  the  Negro  population  to  be  able  to  compete 
on  an  equal  basis  for  professional,  scientific, 
managerial,  skilled  and  other  desirable  jobs  will 
require  a  revolution  in  all  levels  of  Negro  educa¬ 
tion;  and  beyond  this,  in  the  values  and  aspirations, 
the  living  conditions,  and  the  con&aunity  environ¬ 
ments  of  large  groups  in  the  Negro  population. 2 

The  estimated  racial  mix  for  enlisted  personnel  in  the  Army 
of  1980  i  723,400  white  and  144,300  black.  This  would  mean  over 
16-6%  of  the  enlisted  force  would  be  black.3  The  -ice  Chief  of 
Staff,  General  Bruce  Palmer,  in  his  banquet  speech  at  the  Leader¬ 
ship  Conference  neld  at  West  Point  in  June  1969  stated  that  "no 
more  important  a  goal  exists  than  that  of  strengthening  our 
nation’s  military  leadership."4  To  this  end,  the  need  for  black 
officers  exists. 


7 

“Eli  Ginzberg,  The  Negro  Potential  (New  York,  New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1956),  p.  13. 

3Gaten  Commission,  The  Report  of  the  President’s  Coamis¬ 
sion  on  an  A 11- Volunteer  Armea  Force  (Washington,  D.  C.,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1970} ,  p.  76. 

4 Author’s  notes  from  the  banquet  speech  given  by  General 
Palmer  at  the  Hotel  Thayer  on  26  June  1969,  West  Point,  New 


METHODOLOGY 


The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  focus  in  on  the  problem  of 
black  recruitment  for  West  Point  and  to  propose  methods  to 
better  attract  qualified  blacks. 

A  unique  opportunity  presented  itself  for  this  research. 

On  assignment  to  West  Point,  as  a  tactical  officer  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Tactics,  the  author  had  daily  contact  with  over  110 
cadets  of  all  four  classes.  A  company  tactical  officer  at  West 
Point  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  development,  progress,  wel¬ 
fare  and  personal  adjustment  of  each  of  his  cadets.  He  continu¬ 
ally  observes  and  appraises  each  cadet's  ability  and  potential 
for  being  an  officer. 

During  this  assignment,  it  became  evident  that  more  minority 
cadets  were  entering  with  each  succeeding  plebe  (freshman)  class, 
most  of  them  being  blacks.  There  were  several  black  cadets 
assigned  to  the  author's  company.  It  was  observed  that  each  black 
had  initial  academic  problems,  particularly  in  sciences,  and  each 
found  some  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  cadet  regimentation.  It 
was  obvious  that  none  of  the  tradition  surrounding  the  Academy 
was  black.  There  was  little  tc  identify  the  black  with  the  insti¬ 
tution.  It  seemed,  however,  that  they  wanted  to  be  part  of  the 
tradition. 

Not  all  black  cadets  elected  to  remain  at  West  Point.  There 
were  c*any  reasons  why  the  blacks  resigned,  academic  as  well  as 
personal.  There  was  an  apparent  need  for  additional  study  on 


the  black  and  his  relationship  to  the  institution  in  his  adjust¬ 
ment  to  cadet  life.  At  best,  the  adjustment  is  difficult  for 
most  young  men,  white  or  black.  Black  officers  are  assigned  to 
visibility  positions  throughosst  the  staff  and  faculty,  including 
the  Department  of  Tactics,  to  aid  black  cadets  in  the  adjustment 
process.  The  key  to  the  problem  is  the  personality  of  the  black 
cadet  himself.  Ke  has  to  answer  for  himself  such  questions  as, 

“Is  all  the  effort  worth  the  prize  of  being  called  a  West  Point 
graduate?"  or  “Is  he  losing  his  identity  as  a  black  in  a  predomi¬ 
nately  white  array?-  These  questions  cannot  be  easily  answered 
by  black  cadets  or  even  by  the  black  officers  at  West  Point. 

Some  of  the  problems  can  be  solved  by  a  revitalized  re¬ 
cruiting  system.  Most  white  plebes  are  aware  of  the  rigors  of 
cadet  life,  especially  the  plebe  system.  For  them  there  is  some 
ceg .vee  oi  idenbiEiciiidi:  with  thf  traditions  of  West  Point  either 
regionally  or  within  their  own  families.  The  black  has  no  such 
natural  identification  with  West  Point.  He  cesses  from  e  civilian 
world  of  trauma  to  s  system  that  is  the  personification  of  con¬ 
flict  and  is  thus  less  prepared  for  the  plebe  system,  Ihe  problem, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  not  only  attracting  qualified  blacks  to 
the  academy,  but  also  retaining  them,  after  they  beceae  cadets 


and  officers. 
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HYPOTHESIS 

The  major  hypcthesi  ;  of  this  study  is  that  the  United 
States  Military  academy  can  attract  qualified  blacks  to  seek 
nomination  and  appointment  tc  West  Point. 

DEVELOPMENT 

The  development  of  a  program  that  say  help  to  solve  the 
recruiting  and  retention  problem  for  West  Point  must  include 
an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  black  and 
his  relationship  with  the  military  establishment.  This  research 
includes  the  history  of  the  bla^k  in  the  Army  and  the  examination 
of  the  black  history  at  West  Point.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
understand  the  part  that  the  institution  itself.  West  Point, 
plays  in  the  development  of  the  professional  Army  officer  corps. 
This  includes  a  discussion  of  the  congressional  apparatus  used 
for  nominations  and  appointments  to  the  academy.  The  research 
concludes  with  an ’examination  of  the  recruiting  problems,  across 
the  board,  in  black  officer  recruitment.  This  general  discussion 
is  germane  to  ths  recruiting  problem  at  West  Point  because  the 
same  forces  are  at  work. 

The  evaluation  includes  a  discussion  of  current  Department 
of  the  Army  goals  and  the  work  of  the  National  Urban  League  (KUL) 

lit  m 
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To  assist  in  the  analysis  of  the  recruiting  problem  at 
West  Point,  a  questionnaire  s*as  distributed  to  the  black 
officers  on  the  Staff  and  Faculty  and  in  the  student  body 
of  the  Corsaand  and  General  Staff  College. 


CHAPTER  71 


THE  BLACK  AND  THE  MILITARY 


INTRODUCTION 


There  sre  four  discrete  historical  ceric Is  in  t±r'  black- 
silitary  relationship  up  to  1953.  The  first  period  was  the  pre- 
Eevolution-Revoiutionary  War  era,  where  blacks  srere  accepted 
into  units  recardless  of  color.  The  second  period  is  generally 
described  to  include  the  period  free  after  the  Revolution  until 
1253*  This  period  was  characterized  by  very  few  opportunities 
for  the  black  to  enter  either  the  Amy  or  the  Navy.  The  third 
era  was  frees  1S63  until  the  end  of  the  Cpanish-Aserican  War. 

The  fourth  period  was  frees  1500  to  1953. 


? RE- REVOLUTION  -  REVOLUTION  PERIOD  (17*2) 


In  the  preface  to  his  history  of  the  black  in  the  American 
Revolution,  Beajasin  Quarles  writes: 

In  the  Revolutionary  War  the  American  Negro 
was  a  participant  emu  a  sysabol.  — On  the  American 
side  the  Negro  saw  only  Halted  service  until  the 
war  dragged  on  into  its  third  year.  TSis  negative 
attitude  toward  enlisting  the  colored  sac  sprang 
cron  a  ro? uctar.ce  to  deprive  ~s  raster  of  his  appren¬ 
ticed  servant  or  chattel  slave,  and  free4  the  tsar 
of  putting  guns  in  the  hands  of  a  class  people 
ssost  of  whoa  were  not  free.  In  the  stain,  the  Negro 
was  thought  of  as  a  servile  laborer  rather  than  as 
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distinction  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  A  black  named  Salem 
Poor  so  distinguished  himself  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
that  his  officers  wrote: 

"...A  Negro  called  Salem  Poor,  of  Col.  Frye’s 
regiment,  Cap’t  Arne's  company,  in  the  late  3attle 
of  Charlestcwn,  behaved  like  an  experienced  officer, 
as  well  as  an  excellent  soldier.  We  beg  to  say, 
in  the  person  of  this  said  Negro  centers  a  brave 
and  gallant  soldier.  The  *ard  due  to  so  great  3 
and  distinguished  a  cha"  -  -  ,  we  submit  to  Congress. 

Records  indicate  that  as  many  as  5,000  blacks  were  in  the 

Continental  Army  of  300,000  men.  Rolls  of  the  militia  did  not 

carry  the  race  of  the  individual.  Manpower  shortages  were  so 

acute  by  1779  that  the  Continental  Congress  recommended  that 

Georgia  and  South  Carolina  form  battalions  of  slaves  for  service. 

This  idea  was  re}ected,  cut  of  hand,  by  the  South  Carolina 

Governor’s  Council  of  War  because  of  the  fear  of  a  possible  black 

revolt. 

The  Navy  of  the  Revolution  did  not  have  the  same  problems 


that  faced  the  Continental  Army.  It  was  common  practice  to  have 
hl-jck  sailors  on  chips.  The  gener-ai  shortage  o *  seamen  for  ships 
dictated  a  broad  tolerance  policy.  In  fact,  this  policy  of  in¬ 
tegrates  crews  was  generally  continued  through  the  War  of  1812. 
Early  records  indicate  that  there  seemed  to  be  an  entire  lack  of 
prejudice  among  the  crews. 

Unfortunately,  this  state  of  equality  did  not  exist  in  the 


’Quarles,  og.  cit . , 


p.  11. 
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Army.  Shortly  after  the  Revolution.  Congress  banned  all  slaves 
from  service  in  the  Army  and  only  free  blacks  already  in  service 
were  allowed  to  reenlist. 

In  summary,  the  American  Revolu*-'on,  for  the  most  part, 
featured  an  integrated  fighting  force  in  the  Continental  Army. 
Only  t.he  colonies  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts 
formed  all-black  units.  These  units  fought  in  several  engage¬ 
ments  and  were  disbanded  after  a  short  time  in  favor  of  fully 
intecrated  ones.  Perhaps  little  known  is  the  fact  that  some 
14,000  blacks  joined  the  British  cause  and  received  their  free¬ 
dom  in  the  West  Indies.4  The  war  produced  its  share  of  black 
heroes  such  as  Salem  Poor,  but  the  tide  of  prejudice  swept  them 
all  into  obscurity.  Congress  banned  blacks  from  the  state  mil¬ 
itias  in  1792,  and  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Benjamin 
Stoddert  in  1798  prohibited  blacks  and  mulattoes  from  entering 
the  Navy  or  Marines.5  In  spite  of  this,  several  hundred  did 
remain  in  the  Navy, 

The  most  tragic  result  of  the  blacks'  participation  in  the 
fight  for  independence  were  the  false  attitudes  concerning  his 
character  and  soldiering  ability.  This  prejudice,  though  in  no 
way  founded  in  fact,  was  to  continue  to  characterise  the  plight 
of  the  black  for  the  next  130  years. 

4Ibid. 

^Richard  J.  Stillman,  II,  Integration  of  the  Negro  in  the 
Armed  Forces  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1969),  p.  8. 
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1792-1863 

After  the  surrender  of  the  British  forces  at  Saratoga  and 
York town,  the  Continental  Army  was  reduced  to  a  housekeeping 
force.  Several  quartermaster  detachments  were  required  to  guard 
the  large  supply  of  arms  and  stores  captured  from  the  British. 
Much  of  this  war  booty  was  to  be  stored  at  the  fortress  of  West 
Pointj 


"It  was  during  this  period  of  time  that  the  south  developed 
its  rigid  institution  of  slavery  and  the  north  separated  color 
from  white  society."6  The  War  of  1812  saw  several  instances  where 
the  black  was  called  upon  to  defend  his  country.  Again,  the  need 
for  manpower,  and  not  the  social  justice  of  the  matter,  generated 
the  call  to  arms  for  the  black.  During  this  period  there  were 
some  instances  where  the  services  of  blacks  were  looked  on  as 
inferior.  Commodore  Perry  was  in  dire  need  of  officers  and  men 
for  his  Lake  Erie  fleet,  but  complained  loudly  to  Commodore  Isaac 
Chauncey  that  what  replacements  he  did  gee  "were  a  motley  set — 
blacks,  soldiers  and  boys."  CoiaBodore  Chauncey  sent  Perry  a 
rather  vitriolic  reply: 

I  regret  that  you  are  not  pleased  with  the  men 
sent  ycu.  for  to  my  knowledge  a  part  of  them  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  seamen  we  have  in  the  Fleet; 
and  I  have  ytt  to  learn  that  the  color  of  ths  skin, 
or  the  c-:t  and  trimmings  of  the  coaj:,  can  affect  a 
man's  qualifications  or  usefulness.' 


^-Merle  Espee,  The  Negro  Too,  In  American  History  (Nash¬ 
ville:  Nashville  National  Publishing  Company,  1943),  p.  148. 
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Time  would  prove  that  there  were  too  many  Bt  ?rain  Stodderts 
and  not  enough  Commodore  Chaunceys  in  the  armed  forces. 

The  1312  land  war  needed  a  transfusion  of  black  manpower 
too.  Andrew  Jackson,  in  1814,  during  his  defense  preparations 
for  the  defense  of  New  Orleans,  appealed  to  the  free  black  com¬ 
munity  of  the  city  for  help.  Franklin  E.  Frazier,  in  Black 
Bourgeoisie,  noted  that  many  of  the  free  blacks  of  New  Orleans 
were  quite  wealthy  and  had  no  reason  other  than  moral  obligation 
to  answer  this  call  to  arms.  Yet,  more  than  600  blacks  answered 
Jackson's  call  and  volunteered  to  fight  the  British. 

In  1823,  Attorney  General  William  Wirt  said  that  "it  was 
not  the  intention  cf  Congress  to  incorporate  Hegrces  and  people 

O 

of  color  with  the  Army  any  more  than  militia."  The  south  took 

a  more  racist  stand  on  the  matter.  Senator  John  C.  Calhoun  in 
1842  proposed  a  bill  in  the  Senate  to  exclude  all  blacks  from 

9 

the  Navy  except  as  cooks,  stewards  or  servants.  Ke  stated: 

"It.  was  wrong  to  bring  those  who  have  sustained  the  honor  and 
glory  of  the  country  down  to  the  footing  of  the  Negro  race.”*® 
The  bill  passed  the  Senate  but  was  defeated  in  the  House.  A  few 
blacks  participated  in  the  Mexican  War,  but  as  late  as  I860,  the 
Army  and  Navy  were  generally  white  with  all  blacks  excluded. 

8Stillman,  o£.  ci t. .  p.  9. 

8Ibid. 

10Ibid. 
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This  period,  1792-1863,  proved  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  policy  of  exclusion  of  the  black  from  the  military.  For 
the  first  time,  the  political  aspect  of  the  problem  emerged. 

The  south  was  firmly  entrenched  in  slavery,  and  the  north  was 
following  a  similar  type  policy.  The  southern  Democrat  and  the 
northern  Republican  began  to  use  the  black  as  a  political  issue. 
This  political  agitation  would  continue  through  the  next  period, 
1863-1900. 


1863-1900 

The  Civil  War  saw  both  North  and  South  eventually  seeking 
the  blacks  for  military  service.  Initially,  Lincoln  declined 
to  allow  the  black  to  bear  arms  because  he  felt  there  was  still 
a  chance  of  the  South  rejoining  the  Union  and  the  border  states 
were  still  in  question.  The  war  began  to  take  on  alarming  man¬ 
power  proportions.  Original  volunteers,  their  service  up,  be¬ 
gan  to  leave  the  service.  The  Conscriptioi  Act  of  1863  caused 
riots  in  Boston  and  New  York  again  driving  the  War  Department 
to  the  blacks  for  manpower. 

When  Lincoln  made  his  original  call  for  75,000  sen,  a 
large  number  of  urban  blacks  tried  to  enlist  in  the  Union  Axsy. 
Secretary  of  War  Cameron  stated  that:  “I  have  to  say  this 
Department  has  no  intention  to  call  into  service  any  colored 
soldiers. But  the  lackluster  performance  of  the  Union  Army 

xlIbid. 
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in  <-he  field  and  the  termination  of  the  original  enlistments 
forced  the  '  ir  Department  to  reappraise  their  positior  on  the 
blacjc- 

On  January  1,  1863,  Lincoln  issued  the  &aancipation  Procla¬ 
mation.  Now,  both  the  north  and  south  began  to  actively  recruit 
the  black  for  their  military  forces.  Many  influential  blacks 
in  the  north  saw  this  as  a  chance  for  the  black  man  to  finally 
break  the  bonds  of  injustice.  Fredrick.  Douglass,  a  noted  black 
journalist  of  the  time,  made  an  impassioned  appeal  to  his  fellow 
blacks: 

Men  of  Color,  to  Anas!  This  is  our  golden 
opportunity.  Let  us  accept  .'.t  -~nd  forever  wipe 


The  blacks  rallied  to  the  colors  of  both  the  North  and  the  South. 

The  Union  Army  mustered  some  178,985  blacks  for  163  black  regi¬ 
ments.  The  blacks  in  these  units  participated  in  449  engagements 

li 

and  suffered  36,847  casualties.  ”  All  the  black  regiments  were 
officered  by  whites  but  there  were  a  total  of  7,122  black  officers,  - 
mainly  chaplains  and  doctors.  With  the  expansion  of  the  llsv y 
during  the  war,  blacks  were  accepted  as  sailors  and  as  many  as 

~^Lee  Nichols,  3reak through  on  the  Color  Front  (New  York: 
Kandc«  House,  1954),  p-  £5. 

-^Stillman,  on.  cit. ,  p.  10. 
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25%  of  the  members  of  some  crews  were  black. * 

The  South  smarted  with  the  thought  of  elevating  the  black 
to  the  status  of  a  soldier.  With  three  quarters  of  the  4,441,330 
blacks  living  in  the  south,  a  tremendous  source  of  manpower  was 
yet  untapped.  In  1863  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  ir 
the  Confederacy  on  the  use  of  slaves  for  the  military.  8y  Search 
1865  the  Confederate  Congress  passed  legislation  allowing  blacks 
into  service;  but  before  the  law  could  ba  enacted,  Lee  surrendered 
on  April  2,  1865. 

With  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Army  was  reorganized. 
Congress  provided  for  four  permanent  all  black  regiments  which 
became  the  9th  and  10th  Cavalry  organized  in  1866,  and  the  24th 
and  25th  Infantry  organized  in  1868  and  1869  respectively.  These 
units  were  normally  staffed  by  white  officers.  The  9th  and  10th 
Cavalry  fought  extensively  in  the  western  Indian  wars  and  ware 
known  as  "buffalo  soldiers"  by  the  Indians.  This  name  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  great  robes  they  wore  in  the  winter  when  the 
Indians  first  saw  them.  During  the  wars  against  many  tribes, 
soldiers  of  these  units  won  twenty  Medals  of  Honor. 

All  four  regiments  served  in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  These  units  were  sere  of  the  first  to  arrive  and 
participated  in  combat  at  Si  Cansv,  Las  Guasisas.  and  San  Juan 
Hill.  The  9th  and  10th  Cavalry  were  part,  of  Theodore  Roosevelt’s 


Rough  Riders.  General  Pershing,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  10th 
Cavalry,  wrote  that  the  10tr.  "charged  up  the  hill,  opened  a 
disastrous  enfilading  fire  upon  the  Spanisn  right,  thus  reliev¬ 
ing  .  .  . "  the  Rough  Riders. ^  A  correspondent  of  the  Wash¬ 

ington  Post  related  that  the  10th  Cavalry  saved  the  Rough  Riders 
from  heavy  casualties  at  San  Juan  Hill. 

To  summarize  the  treatment  of  blacks  during  the  Civil  War 
and  post-Civil  War  period,  one  may  conclude  it  was  characterized 
by  a  continued  racist  and  opportunistic  attitude  of  the  military 
establishment  toward  the  black.  Blacks  were  used  only  when 
necessary  to  relieve  manpower  shortages,  and  they  were  kept  seg¬ 
regated  insofar  as  possible. 

1900-1940 

The  blacks*  relationship  to  the  military  fell  to  its  lowest 
ebb  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
turmoil  between  the  black  and  the  white  was  typified  by  the 
Brownsville  Incident.  A  riot  occurred  in  August  1906  at  Brownsville 
Texas.  The  25th  Infantry  was  stationed  there  and  was  involved 
in  a  shooting  spree  thct  left  one  civilian  dead  and  a  peace 
officer  wounded.  The  accounts  of  incidents  that  led  up  to  the 
riot  are  not  clear,  and  there  are  several  opinions  about  and 
accounts  of  the  shootings-  The  most  plausible  story  seems  to  be 

^^Nicbois,  os.  cit. ,  ?.  29. 
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Stillman's.  This  historian  says  that  several  days  prior  to  the 
actual  shootings  black  houses  were  burned  and  a  white  officer 
had  fired  upon  a  predominately  black  crowd.  Stillman  goes  on 
to  say  that  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  on  the  word  of  one 
inspector,  dismissed  three  companies  of  the  2;ch  for  the  incident. 
Three  years  later  these  companies  were  vindicated  through  the 
efforts  of  Ohio  Senator  Foraker.^® 

World  5?ar  I  continued  the  decline  of  the  relationship  of 
blacks  with  the  military.  Some  three  million  blacks  were  regis¬ 
tered,  but  ‘only  350,000  were  inducted  into  the  Army.  With  the 
Wilson  admir:?  strat ion  in  desperate  need  of  the  support  of  the 
Southern  Democrats,  the  President  chose  to  ignore  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  r.o  the  black  in  the  Federal  Service  and  in  the  nation  as 
a  whole. 

The  treatment  cf  the  black  by  his  own  army  in  France  left 
much  to  be  desired.  Thu-  policy  of  segregation  in  the  style  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  Plessy  Decision  of  separate  but  equal,  was 
csrriGu  to  F  ranee.  A  policy  statement  was  issued  to  French 
comma- riders  by  the  U.S.  Army  recommending  the  following  attitude 
toward  black  American  troops: 

Although  a  citizen  of  the  United  States-  'he 
black  man  is  regarded  by  the  white  American  as  a 
inferior  being  with  whom  relations  of  business  o. 
service  only  are  possible .  .  . 
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We  must  prevent  the  use  of  any  pronounced 
degree  of  intimacy  between  French  officers  and 
black  officers  .  .  - 

We  must  not  commend  too  highly  the  black 
American  troops,  particularly  in  the  presence  of 
white  Americans  *  .  . 

Hake  a  point  of  keeping  native  population 
from  spoiling  the  Negroes.  White  Americans  become 
incensed  at  any  public  expression  of  intimacy  be¬ 
tween  white  women  and  black  men.  . 

There  were  two  results-  of  these  recommendations :  first,  the 
French,  by  and  large,  ignored  them.  The  French  Army  had  blacks 
in  its  ranks  and  ragarded  them  as  equals.  Second,  the  'recommen¬ 
dations*'  da.d  nothing  ftore  than  cause  friction  rather  than  pre¬ 
venting  conflict  with  the  French.  Most  of  the  black  troops  that 
went  to  France  spent  their  time  in  service  battalions.  Only 
about  forty  thousand  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  blacks  in  France 
saw  combat.  At  best,  the  record  c£  the  blacks  during  the  war  was 
mixed.  There  were  seme  instances  where  black  troops  did  excep¬ 
tionally  well  in  combat  and  others  where  they  did  not  measure  up 
to  expectations. 

The  black  combat  troops  were  primarily  in  two  all-black 
divisions,  the  92nd  an,*  33rd  Divisions.  The  former  was  made  up 
costly  of  draftees.  Its  combat  effectiveness  was  marginal  be¬ 
cause  of  the  friction  between  white  officers  and  black  enlisted 
men ,  combined  with  poor  combat  training  prior  to  deployment  to 
France.  One  of  the  few  black  officers  to  serve  with  the  92nd 
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Infantry  was  Charles  Houston,  later  to  become  Dean  of  the 
Howard  Law  School.  He  said: 

The  hate  and  scorn  heaped  upon  us  as 
Negro  officers  by  Americans  ,  at  Camp  Mencon 
and  Vannes,  in  France,  convinced  rse  there  was 
no  sense  in  eying  in  a  world  ruled  by  them.  .  . 

They  boarded  us  off  free  our  fellow  white  officers. 

Tney  made  uc  eat  on  benches  in  order  to  maintain 
segregation,  ana  they  destroyed  our  prestige  in 
front  of  French  officers.^-8 

It  appears  that  this  feeling  pervaded  the  entire  division. 

The  case  of  the  9 3rd  Infantry  Division  was  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  division,  as  it  landed  in  France,  was  broken  up 
into  separate  regiments  and  put  into  the  line  with  French  Army 
uni  wo  >  T  he  93rd  was  also  ttade  up  primarily  of  volunteers  from 
the  National  Guard.  Each  of  its  four  regiments  served  with 
distinction,  particularly  the  371st  and  372nd.  General  Gnbyet, 
the  157th  French  Division  Coriander,  said: 

The  157th  French  Division  will  never 
forget  the  wonderful  irresistible  impetus,  the 
heroic  rush  of  the  colored  American  regiments 
on  the  "Observatories  Crests"  and  on  the  Plain 
of  Menthols.  The  most  formidable  defense,  the 
nests  of  machine  guns,  the  best-organized  position, 
the  most  crushing  artillery  barrages  could  not 
stop  them.  *-9 

Korld  Nar  I  pointed  out  several  inadequacies  in  the  Army' s 
use  cf  black  manpower  resources-  In  most  cases,  blacks  were 
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given  menial  tasks  and  were  nothing  sore  tnan  bus  boys  in  Khaki 
and  olive  drab.  There  were  woefully  few  black  officers*  primarily 
due  to  the  relative  lack  of  sources  from  which  the  qualified  black 
could  receive  a  commission.  When  a  black  was  connissioned,  he 
was  treated  with  disrespect  by  the  majority  of  his  fellow  officers 
The  war  ended  and  the  arsed  forces  returned  to  a  peacetime 
constabulary.  Black  units  were  reduced  to  cadre  strength  and 
black  recruitment  stopped.  A  treatise  none  at  the  War  College 
in  1936  on  black  manpower  gave  the  military  view  of  the  black: 


As  an  individual,  the  Negro  is  docile, 
tractable,  lighthearted*,  carefree,  and  good 
natured.  if  unjustly  treated,  he  is  likely  to 
become  surly  and  stubborn,  though  this  is  a 
temporary  phase.  He  is  careless,  shiftless, 
irresponsible  and  secretive.  He  resents  censure 
and  is  best  handled  Sfith  praise  and  ridicule. 

He  is  unmoral,  untruthful,  and  his  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  is  relatively  inferior.  Crimes  and 
convictions  involving  moral  turpitude  are  nearly 
five  to  one  compared  to  convictions  of  whites  on 
similar  cnarges.  .  .  Their  emotions  are  unstable 
and  their  reactions  uncertain.  Bad  leadership  in 
oarticuiar  is  easily  communicated  to  them.^O 


With  ideas  such  as  these  prevalent  in  the  establishment,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  World  War  II  started  with  the  basic  premise  that 
black  troops  were  not  combat  effective.  The  black  never  lacked 
the  courage  to  answer  the  call  to  arms  but  he  had  been  frustrated 
after  each  war  by  the  military.  Gunnar  Mrydal,  the  renowned 


*uUlvs®es  Lee,  United  States  Army  In  World  War  II:  Esolcv- 


ment  of  Negro  Troaos  (Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Military  History,  1356) ,  Chapter  I  (Memorandum  to  Secretary  Henry 
L.  Siiasoii) . 


Swedish  sociologist  and  econos^st,  remarked  in  1943: 

When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  II  in  December,  3  941,  Keg  roes  were  sot 
optimistic  as  to  what  its  signi £ rcence  for  th-er 
would  be.  Tcey  knew  that  the  democratic  war 
aisss  were  nor  for  them.  The  sterner ie?  of  the 
riots  that  followed  the  first  World  War  rankled 
in  their  rsindb-  Their  difficulties  in  retting 
into  the  arsed  forces  and  into  war  industries 
in  the  preparation  period  for  war  convinced  these 
that  ars  increase  of  activities  weald  only  scan 
sore  fields  in  w hlch  Keg roes  would  be  discrimi¬ 
nated  against. ~~ 


1940-1953 

The  initial  stages  of  the  war  vere,  in  many  respects,  a 
carbon  copy  of  other  wars  the  American  had  foogst.  As  Xrydai 
pointed  out,  blacks  were  -roc  called  to  service.  At  the  stare  of 
the  war  only  five  officers  and  5, COO  enlist'd  sea  resained  in  the 
Arsy.  The  Karines  accepted  no  blacks  in  the  Corps. 

By  1943,  the  old  92r«d  and  93rd  all-black  Infantry  Divisions 
had  been  re-activated.  Because  of  black  demands,  the  all-black 
99th  Fighter  Squadron  was  forced  and  expanded  to  tie  3 3 2nd  Fighter 
Group.  With  the  exception  of  the  332nd  Group,  raosc.  black  units 
spent  little  tine  in  cccsbat^  There  were  sot»a  notable  exceptions 
to  this.  The  92nd  Division,  as  part  of  the  Fifth  Arty  in  Italy, 
served  with  distinction  at  the  Arno  River,  occupied  the  Lucca 
Canal  and  conducted  s-mntain  combat  in  north  Italy.  Tr«e  Division 
sustained  25  percent  casualties  and  received  12,098  ailicary 
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-  -  -  Effective  immediately  all  restrictions 
governing  types  of  assignments  for  whi cl.  Negrc- 
naval  personnel  are  eligible  are  hereby  lifted. 

Henceforth,  they  shall  be  eligible  for  all  types 
of  assignments  in  all  ratings  ir  all  activities 
and  .in  all  ships  of  the  naval  service. 

In  the  utilisation  of  housing,  messinq 
and  ether  facilities  no  special  or  umrsual  pro¬ 
visions  will  be  made  for  the  accom  .odation  of 
Negroes. 

Almost  concurrently  with  the  Navy’s  action.  General 
Eisenhower  recommended  that  a  beard  convene  to  determine  how  to 
use  the  black  soldier  during  peacetime.  Under  the  authority  of 
the  Vfar  Department,  Lieutenant  General  Alvan  C.  Gillem  chaired 
the  hoard.  General  Gillem  made  his  report  on  March  4,  1946.  The 
report,  entitled  "Utilization  of  Negro  Manpower  in  the  Post  War 
Army  s^olicy,"  made  six  basic  recommendations  in  its  findings: 

1.  A  quota  of  10%  blacks  be  established  or 
the  Army. 

2.  Employment  of  blacks  in  divisional  size 
units  be  a[  ardoned. 

3.  Expansion  of  black  officer  corps. 

4.  Limited  integration  by  utilizing  black 

NCO’s. 

5.  Assignment;  of  black  in  its  to  areas  of  least 
racial  tension. 

6.  Integration  of  on  post  facilities  (not  to 
offend  local  civilian  custom).24 

Unfortunately,  the  Gillem  Board  offered  very  little  of  a  specific 
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nature  to  end  segregation  xn  the  Army,  Roy  Wilkens  of  the 
NAACP  made  a  sharp  ?  _r.ack  against  the  Army  because  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  Bop rd,  accepted  by  the  War  Department,  were  not 

25 

being  carried  out  on  military  posts  rn  the  United  States. 

The  entire  civil  rights  question  was  in  limbo  till  mid-1948. 

Slowly,  political  pressure  began  to  be  applied  to  the  White  House 

by  various  veterans  organizations  for  action  in  the  civil  rirhts 

area.  On  April  2,  1948,  General  Eisenhower  testified  before  a 

Senate  Committee  concerning  the  black  and  the  Army.  His  comment, 

"There  is  race  prejudice  in  this  country.  .  .  When  you  pass  a 

law  to  get  somebody  to  like  someone,  ycu  have  trouble,"  added 

26 

impetus  to  the  pressure  on  President  Truman. 

In  July  1948,  President  Truman  issue!  Executive  Order  9981. 
The  order  was  designed  to  end  racial  segregation  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  it  read  as  follows: 

The  Armed  Services 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  there  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Armed  Services  of  the  United  States 
the  highest  standards  of  democracy  with  equality  o:: 
treatment  and  opportunity  for  all  those  who  serve  in 
oar  country's  defense. 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  as  President  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes  of  the  United  States 
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?:,d  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Services 
it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 
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1.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  President  that  there  shall  be  equality  of 
treatment  and  opportunity  for  all  persons  in  the 
Armed  Services  without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion 
or  national  origin.  This  policy  shall  be  put  into 
effect  as  rapidly  as  possible,  having  due  regard  to 
the  time  required  to  effectuate  any  necessary  changes 
without  impairing  efficiency  or  morale. 

2.  There  shall  be  created  in  the  National 
Military  Establishment  an  advisory  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  President's  Committee  on  Equality  o.c 
Treatment  and  Opportunity  in  the  Armed  Services  which 
shall  be  composed  of  seven  members  to  be  designated 
by  the  Presic'-jnt. 

3.  The  committee  is  authorized  on  behalf  of 
the  President  to  examine  into  the  rules,  procedures 
and  practices  of  the  Armed  Services  in  order  to 
determine  in  what  respect  such  rules,  procedures 
and  practices  may  be  altered  or  improved  with  a  view 
to  carrying  out  the  policy  of  this  order.  The  com¬ 
mittee  shall  confer  and  advise  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
shall  make  such  recommendations  to  the  President  and 

tc  said  Secretaries  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee 
will  effectuate  the  policy  hereof. 

4.  Ail  Executive  departments  and  agencies 

oc  the  Federal  Government  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  cooperate  with  the  commit  etc-  in  its  work,  and  tc 
furnish  the  committee  such  information  or  the  services 
of  such  persons  as  the  committee  may  require  in  the 
performance  of  its  duties. 

5.  When  requested  by  the  committee  to  do  so, 
persons  in  the  Armed  Services  or  in  any  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  testify  before  the  com!.'ittee  and  shall  make 
available  for  the  use  of  the  ccmraictee  such  documents 
and  other  information  as  the  committee  may  require. 


6.  The  committee  shall  continue  to  exist 
until  such  time  as  the  President  shall  terminate 
its  existence  by  Executive  Order. 

HARRY  S.  TRUMAN.27 

The  order  represented  a  victory  for  the  black  but  some  in  the 
Army  thought  it  would  ba  a  divisive  force  that  would  jeopardize 
military  effectiveness.  But,  close  examination  of  the  order 
reveals  that  it  provided  equal  treatment  instead  of  integration. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  the  order  came  in  an  election  year 
when  Truman's  political  future  was  doubtful.  The  order  also 
called  for  the  formation  of  the  "President's  Committee  on  Equality 
of  Treatment  and  Opportunity  in  the  Armed  Services,"  better  known 
as  the  "Fahy  Committee"  after  its  first  chairman.  So  dubious  was 
che  entire  question  that  the  Board  did  not  convene  till  after  the 
re-election  of  Truman  in  November. 

The  Fany  Committee  was  actually  formed  by  President  Truman 
on  September  13,  194S  when  he  named  the  former  Solicitor  General 
Charles  H.  Fahy  to  head  the  group.  Other  members  of  the  committee 
vers  A.  J.  Donahue  of  Stanford.  Connecticut,  President  of  the 
A.  J.  Donahue  Corporation;  Lester  Granger  of  New  York,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Urban  League;  Charles  Luckman  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  President  of  Lever  Brothers;  Dwight 

2  'view  York  Times,  July  21,  1948,  p.  4. 
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R.  C.  Palmer  of  New  York,  President  cf  General  Cable  Corpcration; 

John  H.  Sengs tacke  of  Chicago,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Defender 

and  Williams  E.  Stevenson  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  President  of  Oberlin 
?8 

College-  The  significance  of  this  prestigious  board  was  the 
fact  it  was  civilian  in  nature.  For  the  first  time,  the  military 
would  not  dominate  the  thought  concerning  the  black  in  the  service. 

The  committee  provided  a  coordinated  means  for  data  collec 
tion  and  established  a  dialogue  between  military  leaders  and 
blacks.  The  committee  conducted  exhaustive  hearings,  particularly 
in  the  areas  of  military  attitudes  toward  the  black.  After  ex¬ 
haustive  testimony  and  analysis  by  the  committee,  it  was  concluded 
that  segregation  inhibited  rather  than  aided  military  effective¬ 
ness.  The  committee's  report  was  published  in  1950  under  the 
title  "Freedom  to  Serve." 

The  military  departments  began  to  act  on  the  board's  find¬ 
ings  almost  immediately.  The  Army  was  the  last  to  implement 
planning  on  the  recommendations.  Secretary  of  the  Army  Kenneth 
C.  Royal!  was  swayed  by  the  conservative  fears  of  the  General 
Staff.  The  War  College  report  in  1936  still  controlled  the  mili¬ 
tary  mind  on  racial  issues.  Hansen  Baldwin  writing  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  August  8,  1948,  gave  a  more  plausible  rationale 
for  the  conservative  view  of  General  Bradley.  He  said  that 

Now  York  Tiroes,  September  19,  1948,  p.  61. 


Goner,  1  Bradley's  orients,  in  essence,  outlined  the  problem  or 
racial  turmoil  as  a  national  diiensaa.  The  Array  could  not  be 
expected  to  vut  across  the  mores  and  customs  of  the  people  since 
*  t  was  made  up  of  a  cross  section  cf  those  sane  people. 

Stillman  treats  General  Bradley’s  renarks  as  racist  in 
nature  and  having  a  great  bearing  on  Secretary  Royal 1 ‘ s  stand  in 
the  matter.  It  appears  that  General  Bradley's  views  were  right 
for  the  Array.  Direction  and  leadership  were  lacking  at  the  high¬ 
est  levels  of  the  Array  and  the  government. 

By  the  time  the  Korean  War  broke  out  segregation  in  the 
Army  was  essentially  dead.  Again,  manpower  shortages  and  manage¬ 
ment  played  a  major  role  in  burying  the  racial  problem.  At  Fort 
Jackson,  South  Carolina,  General  Frank  McConnell  was  chosen  to 
set  up  a  basic  training  command  to  train  draftees.  Initially, 
segregated  billets  were  to  be  established  but  the  draftees  arrived 
in  such  quantity  that  blacks  and  whites  were  put  into  the  same 
units. 

After  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  record  of  the  all¬ 
black  24th  Regiment  in  Korea  proved  that  segregated  units  were  a 
handicap.  Evidence  indicated  all-black  units  performed  less 
effectively  than  integrated  or  all-white  units  of  similar  size. 

Th ls  did  not  mean  the  black  was  an  inferior  soldier,  but  the 
groupment  of  blacks  and  whites  caused  tensions  that  resulted  in 
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the-  ic sjs  of  samba  r  effectiveness.-  On  July  31, 
nf  the  United  nations  Forces  in  Korea,  General  Ridgeway.  received 
pe mission  free  the  Pentagon  to  integrate  all  units  in  the  ccc&at 
zone. JU  Military  effectiveness  demanded  it. 

The  cossbat  rone  experience  in  Korea  led  to  the  complete 
integration  of  the  Amy.  Southern  sent  men  t  was  dampened  when 
political  stock  was  taken  of  the  situation.  More  blacks  in  cccr- 
L*at  meant  less  whites  on  casualty  lists.  By  1953,  the  black  had 
achieved  the  goals  of  integration  in  the  Army . 


1 


^ ^Stillman,  os  ci t. ,  p.  52. 

30Hew  York  Times,  July  27,  1951,  c,.  2. 


CHAPTER  II 


WEST  POI’.T  A HD  THE  BLACK 

BLACK  HISTORY  AT  USKA 

The  history  ci  the  black  at  Kest  Point  started  in  1370 , 
sixty-ei-ghc  years  after  the  academy  was  established  by  Congress 
The  first  congressman  to  consider  appointing  a  black  to 
West  Point  was  Senjaain  F.  Butler  of  Massachusetts.  In  1357, 
during  the  height  of  the  Reconstruction  period,  Butler  vent  to 
President  James  Fairchild  of  the  integrated  Oberlin  College  in 
Ohio  for  a  prospective  candidate-  Fairchild  could  not  find  a 
black  who  both  set  the  qualifications  and  wishes  to  become  2 

'I 

cade*  ;  so  no  appointment  was  made  that  year.-*- 

In  1370.  a  black,  Janes  Hebster  Smith,  from  South  Carolin 
obtained  an  appointment  from  Solocan  L-  Hoge.  Smith’s  time  at 
the  academy  was  difficult.  Fellow  cadets  ignored  him  and  eves 
refused  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  his  for  meals.  The  Super 
interne.,  t  put  two  cadets  in  arrest  for  sot  sating  with  Smith. 
Smith*  1  white  classmates  said,  that  "all  be  wanted  vas  social 
equality  and  not  an  education."^  Smith  got  neither.  He  was 

'Stephen  Ambrose,  Duty.  Honor ,  Country — A  History  of  '^'est 
Point  {Baltimore:  John  Hopkins  Press ,  i9st>)~.  p.  iS7. 
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di.nmi.BBod  during  his  second  class  year  (junior)  for  failing  a 
cour.'jo  in  natural  philosophy. 

I»i  187J,  llonry  A.  Napier  arrived  nt  West  Point  and  the 
following  year  Thomas  Van  R.  Gibbs  joined  the  Corps.  Both 
Napier  and  Gibbs  were  dismissed  for  being  found  deficient  in  math. 

in  1873,  James  Crawford  Freeman,  a  Republican  from  Georgia, 
appointed  Henry  0.  Flipper.  In  1877  Flipper  became  the  first 
black  to  graduate  from  the  Military  Academy.  As  a  cadet,  he 
appeared  to  be  respected  by  other  cadets  because  he  "never  pushed." 
Flipper  graduated  fifty  out  of  seventy-six  in  his  class  and  was 
commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Cavalry  anc-  served 
with  the  10th  Cavalry  in  the  western  territories  for  five  years. 

Not  too  much  is  known  of  his  service  with  the  10th  but  there 
appears  to  have  been  trouble  between  him  and  some  of  the  white 
officers  in  the  unit.  Flipper  left  the  service  in  1882  to  be¬ 
come  an  engineer  of  some  renown. 

Flipper  wrote  two  books  about  his  experiences  in  the  Army 
and  at  West  Point,  The  Colored  Cadet  at  West  Point  and  Negro 
Frontiersman.  In  his  work.  The  Colored  Cadet  at  West  Point,  he 
gives  a  great  deal  of  insight  into  the  problems  of  the  first 
blacks  at  the  institution. 

Flipper  says  that  the  life  of  isolation  at  West  Point  was 
the  most  difficult  for  the  black  to  endure.  White  cadets  would 
only  talk  to  them  in  the  line  of  duty  and  blacks  like  Smith, 
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Sapier  and  Gibbs  broke  under  the  strain.  Flipper  is  quick  to 
add,  however,  that  every  opportunity  was  given  to  Saith  by  the 
Academy  ro  pass  his  academics.  F T ipper  suss  up  his  feelings 
about  West  Point  in  this  vay: 

I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  any  of 
the  professors  cr  instructors  who  were  at  West 
Point  during  the  period  of  asy  cadetship.  I  have 
everything  to  say  is  their  {precise} ,  and  many 
things  to  be  thankful  for.  I  have  felt  perfectly 
free  to  go  to  any  officer  for  assistance,  whenever 
1  have  wanted  it,  because  their  conduct  toward  me 
made  me  feel  that  1  would  rob  be  sent  away  with¬ 
out  having  received  whatever  help  I  may  have  wanted . 

All  I  could  say  of  the  professors  and  officers  at 
the  Academy  would  be  usquaiif iedly  in  their  favor. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  black  cadet  to  arrive  at  ifest 

Point  in  this  period  was  Johnson  Chesngt  Whittaker.  He  had  been 


appointed  to  Vest  Point  frees  his  native  Cactdes. 

4 

and  arrived  at  Vest  Point  on  Aogast  23,  197S. 
free  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  where  he 
scholarship  and  personally  tutored  by  Professor 


South  Carolina, 
Whittaker  cans 
had  been  on  a 
Richard  T.  Greener, 


the  first  black  graduate  of  Harvard. 


unfortunately,  his  academic  preparation  proved  inadequate 
at  Vest  Point.  He  was  put  beck  a  year  fer  an  academic  failure. 
Whittaker  had  much  the  same  problems  as  his  black  predecessors 


^ Henry  O.  Flipper.  The  Colored  Cadet  at  West  Point  CSsw 
York:  Amo  Press  and  Ybe  Sew  York  Times,  19553 ,  pp.  321-32 2. 

''John  ?.  Xarsrelek,  Jr.,  'A  Black  Cadet  at  Xest  ?c ;  nt,  * 
African  Heritage  CSew  York:  Heritage  Printing  Company ,  August 
1^713,  Voi.  mi,  --  31- 
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•■acial  prejudice  in  the  case.  Handwriting  experts  examined  the 
note  sent  to  Whittaker.  Their  opinion  appeared  inconclusive  hut 
the  government  s  case  stated  Whittaker  had,  in  fact,  written  the 
note  hiaself.  The  hearing  continued  for  several  core  days  and 
Cadet  Whittaker  was  put  on  a  leave  of  absence  in  June,  1880. 

In  August  of  the  sane  year.  General  Schofield  was  sun- 
coned  to  Washington  to  see  President  Hayes.  The  President  wanted 
a  complete  accounting  of  the  situation-  He  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  image  of  West  Point  and  his  own  political  future. 
Most  news  media,  though  agreeing  with  the  academy's  position, 
alluded  to  the  possibility  of  prejudice  in  she  case.  In  December 
of  the  same  year  Whittaker  appealed  to  President  Hayes  for  a 
court  martial  to  clear  his  name. 

The  trial  began  on  February  3,  1881,  in  the  Army  Building 
. r,  t'ev  York-  On  June  6,  ISSi,  after  several  months  of  testimony , 
moth  sides  gave  their  summations.  On  June  10,  1881,  Cadet 
Whittaker  war  found  guilty  cf  conduct  unbecoming  a  gentleman. 

The  final  sentence-  was  that  he  only  te  dropped  frees  West  Point . 

The  transcript  of  the  trial  was  sent  for  review  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army,  P.  E.  Swain,  cn  December  1, 
1881.  Swain's  opinion  found  the  prosecution  lacking  and  declared 
the  court-martial  null  and  void.  On  March  2?.  18 »2,  President 
Chester  A.  Arthur  ruled  that  Whittaker  be  retm^ttad  to  West  Point; 
but  because  of  his  existing  academic  deficiency  of  June  1330, 


Whittaker  vent  back  to  South  Carolina  and  obscurity. 

Tvo  core  blacks  entered  West  Point  during  this  sane  period 
and  both  left-  They  vere  John  W.  Williams  who  failed  French  and 
Charles  A.  Kinnie  who  was  declared  deficient  in  isath.  It  was  net 
until  13S7  that  another  black  graduated  from  West  Point.  Cadet 
John  T.  Alexander  ci  Ohio  was  CGsndssicsed  a  second  lieutenant  of 
cavalry  and  'ssigred  to  the  9th  Cavalry  upon  graduation. 

The  period  1839  to  1932  at  the  acadeny  saw  iso  sore  blacks 
as  cadets.  This  was  not  by  the  design  of  the  institution  but  be¬ 
cause  of  t  e  Cossprosise  of  1S77  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  neeth 
to  the  ,!*.s  Crow  laws  left  the  black  without  the  rights  of  a  citissn. 
Since  the  black  vote  was  no  longer  needed,  the  black  lost  the 
opportunity  to  attend  West  Pc.nt.  ™of  until  the  early  !905*s  was 
the  black  vote  again  a  political  asset,  congressman  Oscar  3>e  Priest 
was  the  first  black  congressman  to  ageist  a  black,  Alonso  S- 


Parhas,  in  1929  for  West  Point. 


The  nedarn  historv  of  the  black  bet  an  with  the  graduation  o? 
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4.  Home  Life — The  essence  of  this  category  was  the  family 
data  of  the  cadet  which  included  his  parents*  income,  education 
and  work. 

5.  Attitudes,  Opinions  and  Values — This  category  was  the 
widest  in  scope  and  covered  political  tendencies  and  personal 
attributes. 


COMPARISON 

High  School  years — The  data  indicated  very  little  difference 
between  the  white  and  black  member  of  the  class.  The  average 
grade  of  both  in  high  school  was  a  B+  and  both  graduated  in  the 
top  ten  percent  cf  their  classes. 

Future  Plans — There  was  some  uncertainty  displayed  by  both 
groups  as  to  their  desired  major  subject  or  field.  It  was  signi¬ 
ficant  that  the  white  group  indicated  a  greater  preference  for 
the  military  than  did  the  black  group.  The  researchers  evaluated 
this  category  as  relatively  the  samo  for  both  blacks  and  whites. 

Feelings  About  College — Both  groups  showed  the  majority  of 
their  members  living  1,000  miles  or  more  from  West  Point.  There 
was  also  some  question  as  to  their  need  to  finance  their  education 
at  West  Point.  This  may  be  a  revealing  fact  considering  that  the 
literature,  to  include  Barron's  Profile  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  stresses  that  all  costs  are  paid  by  the  govern^ 
ment.  The  three  hundred  dollar  cost  to  the  cadet  to  defray  the 
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initial  cost  of  uniforms  is  refunded  and  the  payment  may  even 
be  waived  in  some  cases.  Perhaps  Barron's  introductory  comment 
that: 

While  it  (West  Point)  is  one  of  the  best 
known  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
country,  it  is  in  a  sense  one  of  the  least  known. ' 

This  particular  category  also  indicated  that  the  black 
student  was  much  more  political  during  his  high  school  years. 
Significant  were  the  feelings  of  the  blacks  that  they  would  trans¬ 
fer  from  West  Point  prior  to  graduation.  Again,  the  data  was  con¬ 
sidered  equivocal  by  the  researchers  with  very  little  significant 
difference  between  the  black  and  white  members  of  the  class. 

Home  Life — Most  of  the  blacks  in  the  Class  of  1973  came 
from  the  southern  (38.63%),  north  central  (29.54%),  and  the  middle 
(22.72%)  states  regions  of  the  United  States.  The  majority  of 
the  whites  came  from  the  north  central  (31.76%)  region.  The 
majority  of  both  groups  came  from  large  towns  and  cities. 

The  significant  fact  is  a  greater  percentage  of  the  blacks' 
parents  occupy  the  lowest  three  income  brackets  ($7,999  to  less 
than  $4,000)  while  the  white  parents  tend  to  fall  in  the  top  five 
income  brackets  ($10,000  to  $30,000  or  more). 

Generally  speaking,  the  educational  level  of  each  group's 
parents  was  equivalent.  Significantly  more  black  mothers  held 

7 

Source:  Barron's  Profile:  United  States  Military 
Academy  (New  York:  Barron’s  Educational  Series,  1971). 
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post  graduate  degrees  than  their  white  counterpart.  Of  note  was 
the  fact  that  15  percent  of  the  fathers  of  both  groups  were/are 
career  military  men.  The  majority  of  the  unskilled  worker  group 
was  among  the  black  fathers. 

In  this  category  the  cadets  were  asked  to  describe  their 
parents  in  terms  of  certain  specified  attributes.  Both  groups 
saw  their  parents  as  follows:  interested  in  the  intellectual 
pursuits,  interested  in  cultural  pursuits,  de.eply  religious, 
interested  in  politics,  interested  in  their  children,  and  possess¬ 
ing  great  expectations  for  their  sons. 

This  category  was  statistically  niore  significantly  divergent 
than  any  of  the  preceding  categories.  Most  significant,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  researcher,  was  the  large  group  of  blacks  from 
southern  cities  and  the  high  regard  that  both  groups  had  for  their 
parents. 

Attitudes,  Opinions  and  Values — Black  cadets  appeared  to  be 
more  liberal  and  left  of  center  in  political  thought  where  his 
white  classmate  we-  more  to  the  right  and  conservative.  The  most 
significant  similarity  found  between  blacks  and  whites  in  this 
category  was  tneir  uniform  personal  objective  of  developing  “a 
meaningful  philosophy  of  life." 

General  Conclusions  for  All  Categories — The  group,  as  a  class 
is  homogeneous  in  most  respects.  There  is  some  statistical  signi¬ 
ficance  in  the  face  that  in  the  last  two  categories  family  background 
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and  political  suasion  differ  between  the  groups.  High  school 
experiences  were  generally  the  same  as  well  as  most  opinions 
and  values. 

There  were  two  significant  indications  from  the  report, 
rust,  today's  new  cadet  has  some  different  ideas  about  life  and 
his  place  in  society.  This  change  from  previous  cadet  norms  must 
be  reckoned  with  and  the  academy  may  have  to  modify  policies  and 
select  cations  that  reflect  this  new  trend  in  cadets. 

Second,  the  most  significant  differences  shown  by  the  ACE 
testing  was  not  between  the  black  and  white  cadets  of  the  class, 
but  between  the  black  at  West  Point  and  his  black  counterpart 
entering  other  colleges  and  universities.  The  black  cadet  at 
West  Point  was  academically  c.o  ether  entering  black 

freshmen.  He  appeared  more  cofcservafci /a  erd  establishment  ori¬ 
ented  than  blacks  entering  other  col vSnas.  Generally  speaking, 
he  is  a  high  -  cove  t-2 academically  o-potitive  black  who  differs 
in  some  basic  characi^ vistics  fros*  \S. 3  black  peer  entering  other 
colleges  and  universities. 

SUMMARY 

Prior  to  1935,  a  black  history  at  West  Point  was  almost 
non-existent.  The  first  black  cadets  to  come  to  the  academy  during 
the  Reconstruction  days  were  more  political  pawns  of.  opportunistic 
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politicians  than  young  men  appointed  to  West  Point  to  be  profes¬ 
sional  soldiers.  As  the  blacks'  political  value  waned,  so  did 
their  appointments  to  West  Point.  The  experience  of  the  first 
black  cadets  was  rather  tragic.  Flipper,  Whittaker,  Smith  and 
the  others  faced  some  formidable  odds  yet  several  managed  to 
graduate. 

It  appeared  that  West  Point,  in  the  post  Civil  War  days, 
reflected  the  same  prejudices  as  the  nation.  Today,  as  then, 
most  of  the  white  majority  had  very  little  contact  with  the  black 

g 

and  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  against  him. 

Though  it  is  not  documented,  there  is  some  indication  that 
as  late  as  1953,  the  rapport  between  the  black  and  white  cadet 
at  West  Point  was  poor.  We  are  too  close  to  the  history  to  ade¬ 
quately  judge  but  some  conjecture  is  in  order. 

The  cadet  rank  of  a  First  Classman  (senior)  is  normally  a 
product  of  a  cadet's  military  aptitude  standing  among  his  peers 
and  some  qualitative  data.  The  military  aptitude  system,  some¬ 
times  referred  to  as  ASR  and  peer  ratings,  was  started  in  1920 
by  the  Commandant  cf  Cadets,  Colonel  Robert  M.  Danford.  The  ASR 
system  came  into  full  use  by  the  late  1930's  when  ^adets  began 
to  suffer  dismissal  for  continued  low  ratings.  The  principle 

g 

M.  Barron  (ed.),  "Negro  Reactions  to  Minority  Group 
status,"  American  Minorities  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf  Inc., 
1957) ,  pp.  192-194. 


input  for  the  ASR  consists  of  peer  ratings  by  the  members  of  a 
cadet's  own  class  in  nis  company  and  the  tactical  officer's 
rating  of  the  cadet.  Each  cadet  is  then  ranked  by  class  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quantitative  results. 

The  basic  criterion  used  for  rating  e  cadet  is  one's 
opinion  of  his  ability  to  lead  a  group  of  men  while  maintaining 
high  standards  of  discipline,  morale  and  personal  morality. 

In  reviewing  the  cadet  records  of  the  black  graduates  in 
the  1930' s  and  1940’s  it  is  noted  that  Cadet  Davis  held  no  cadet 
rank  upon  graduation.  Later,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
General  in  the  Air  Force.  Table  I  gives  the  ranks  of  black  cadets 
through  i956. 

There  is  a  significance  attached  to  the  cadet  rank  and  ASR. 

The  Department  of  Military  Psychology  and  Leadership  has  conducted 

longitudinal  studies  on  ASR  scores  as  a  cadet  and  future  success  as 

an  officer.  Generally  speaking,  the  higher  ranked  the  cadet  in  ASR, 

the  more  probable  will  be  his  success  as  an  officer.  The  converse 

is  tru:.  Studies  show  that  in  a  recent  graduated  class,  seventy- 

four  percent  of  the  above  the  outstanding  zone  promotions  came  out 

of  the  group  that  was  in  the  upper  fifty  percent  of  the  class  in 
9 

ASR  as  cadets. 

9 

Samuel  H.  Hays,  Robert  K.  Marcum,  James  C-  Bunis  and 
Ramon  A.  Nadal,  An  Evaluation  of  the  Aptitude  for  the  Service 
System  (West  Point,  New  York;  Office  of  Military  Psychology  and 
Leadership,  1968} ,  p.  3. 


TABLE  I 

BLACKS  AND  CADET  RANK  AS  SENIORS 


CLASS 

CADET 

CADET  RAJsK 

1936 

3.  0.  Davis 

No  R ask 

1543 

C.  H.  Davenport 

Sergeant 

1943 

R.  3.  Tresville, 

Jr. 

Lieutenant 

1944 

All  black  cadets 
or  sergeants 

were  either 
as  Seniors. 

corporals 

1954 

H.  G.  Robinson 

lieutenant 

1956 

*R.  R.  Blunt 

Captain 

•Blunt  went  on  to  be  a  White  House  Fellow  ana  has  now  resigned 
froca  the  Axsy  and  is  a  consultant  for  Harbridge  House  of  Boston. 


CHAPTER  IV 


VEST  POI-JT :  THE  ZXAGE  ASS  ill  SSI  OS 


Tfse  Critsd  'it-ste?  ftllitarv  Acadesy  vas  established  by  act 
of  Congress  on  Karch  1C,-  1332. 

»est  Point  was  a  strategic  fort  during  the  Revolution. 

Its  batteries  controlled  the  Hudson  River  and  prevented  the  British 
free  access  to  Canada  and  the  Great  Lakes.  X*ny  f arc-os  names  of 
the  Revolution  are  connected  with  Vest  Point.  General  Thaddeus 


Eoscuis2ko  bai  It  355V  of  the  deieass  icrss  aod  Gei^ral  Benedict 
Arnold's  clot  was  discovered  at  Vest  Point.  After  the  Revolution, 


canv  of  the  arms  captured  from  the  3ritish  were  stored  there. 


After  the  war,  there  was  little  thought  giver  to  having  a 


Military  Academy  though  regimental  officer  schools  isra  started 
during  the  war  and  records  indicate  that  they  were  continued  at 
Hast  Point  after  the  war. 

By  1/95,  ISashloghon,  Hamilton  and  Knox  tried  to  have  a  anil! 
tary  academy  forsed.  Alexander  Hamilton  proposed  an  entire  mil ita 
school  systss  describing  basic  instruction  for  *c adets*  for  both 
the  Amy  and  Kavy  tn  incite  branch  sepsis  for  tna  Amy.  Tbccnas 
Jefferson  agreed  and  C erg r ess  acted  in  1332. 


V 


its  early  days,  the  academy's  curriculum  and  organisation 


was  merrect 


Jot 


:il  1317  when  Sv 2 varus  That 


•.  s  recent 


:e,  returnee  to  West  Point  as  r>2penntaacie3t,  cia  tea 


- ao^sii-  *’  »  on 


leek  of  a  school  for  military  instrset; 


saver 


acets  not  oolv  be  disciplined  bit  be 


;chole..r iy  zoo.  Be  csvelopet  a  system  c;  irstractica  that  resraias 
ls  effect  today  at  Kest  Point  basically  cr. chanced.  The  heart  of 
ibis  system  is  the  reqoireaent  for  cadets  to  be  graded  daily  in 


CGSTstlSTSTGS  TO  TSB  SATICS 


3y  the  else  the  var  with  JSsrico  vas  crer, 


of  the  academy  had  made  cheer  mark  The  Civil  War  found  234  ctadc- 
ates  as  general  officers  with  151  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Presi¬ 
dent  Theodore  Roosevelt  cal-  tribute  to  the  acadsnv  co  the  cocasics: 
of  its  ©enteaniai t 

This  institution  has  conoleced  its  first 
hundred  years  of  life.  Daring  that  century,  no 
other  institution  has  oca tri bated  so  ssrry  bases 
as  West  Point  has  to  the  honor  roll  of  the  sstioa*s 
greatest  citizens- 


*  Cl!  *%><: 


sntsnoed  through  the  tvo  Usrid  %rs,  Sorea 


and  now  Vietnss. 
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the  minimum  entrance  requirements  to  receive  an  appointment  regard- 
of  how  much  higher  the  alternate  nominees  score.  This  i.s  not 
-in  inequitable  as  it  may  appear.  There  are  just  about  five  hundred 
principal  nominations.  Statistically,  only  about  30  to  50  percent 
of  this  group  passes  all  the  entrance  requirements.  Additionally, 
this  group  is  placed  against  an  entering  class  that  will  have  about 
1,400  vacancies. 

THE  QUALIFIED  ALTERNATE 

To  fill  the  remaining  vacancies  in  an  entering  class,  all 
alternate  nominees  fully  qualified  are  ranked  according  to  test 
scores.  The  Academic  Board  at  West  Point,  made  up  of  the  Heads 
of  each  Academic  Department  and  the  Director  of  Athletics,  select 
the  remainder  of  the  class  from  the  list  of  qualified  alternates. 
The  Superintendent  heads  up  the  Board  and  their  deliberations  are 
private. 


SERVICE  CONNECTED  NOMINATIONS 

An  individual  may  gain  an  appointment  to  West  Point  through 
a  military  service  connection.  This  category  is  divided  into  five 
discrete  groups.  All  groups  are  competitive  and  there  is  no  princi 
pal  or  alternate  system  used  as  In  congressional  nominations.  The 
five  categories  are  Presidential,  Sons  of  Deceased  and  Disabled 
Veterans,  Sons  of  Persons  Awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor,  Regular  Army 
and  Reserve,  and  Army  ROTC. 


Proji i don t. j category  is  Cor  sons  of  earner  mi.1jt.iry 
personnel  of  all  ranks  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Coast  Guard 
and  Marine  Corps;  active,  retired  or  deceased.  This  category  is 
also  open  to  sons  of  Reserve  Component  personnel  serving  eight  or 
more  years  of  continuous  active  duty  and  retirees  receiving  either 
retired  or  retainer  pay.  There  are  100  appointments  available  in 
this  category. 

Sons  o£_  Deceased  and  Disabled  Veterans - This  category  in¬ 

cludes  sons  of  all  deceased  veterans  as  well  as  sons  of  all  disabled 
Armed  Forces  veterans  with  100  percent  service  connected  disability. 

Sons  of  Persons  Awarded  the  Medal,  of  Honor. 

Regular  Army  and  Reserve— This  category  is  for  enlisted  men 
of  any  service.  Normally,  the  majority  of  this  group  enters  from 
the*  United  States  Military  Academy  Preparatory  School  located  at 
Fort  Belvoir.  This  category  has  recently  been  combined  to  total 
170  appointments  of  any  mix  from  the  two  sources  Regular  and  Reserve 
Components . 

Army  ROTC - This  category  is  for  individuals  in  college  or 

high  school  ROTC  programs. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  West  Point  are  varied  and 
complex.  »The  Class  of  1975  was  admitted  in  July  1971  and  numbered 
1,339  cadets.  There  were  5,517  men  who  were  nominated  and  examined 
as  potential  appointees  for  this  class.  Of  that  group,  2,102  men 
wore  considered  fully  qualified  academically,  physically  and  medi¬ 
cally;  and  1,339  were  selected  for  appointment.  There  were  53 
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black  cndetB  admitted  to  West  Point  with  tho  Class  of  1975. 

Appendix  n,  Casa  Study,  concerns  a  block  youth  in  the  Lea  -onworth, 
Kansan  area  and  hin  desire  to  sock  an  appointment  to  West  doinfc. 

The  study  in  complete,  in  that  tho  young  man  has  received  his  nomi¬ 
nation  and  is  awaiting  the  West  Point  testing  program. 

THE  MISSION 

The  mission  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  is  to 
instruct  and  train  the  Corps  of  Cadets  so  that  each  graduate  shall 
have  the  qualities  and  attributes  essential  to  his  progressive  and 
continuing  development  throughout  a  career  as  an  officer  of  the 
Regular  Army. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  mission,  effort  is  directed  to 
four  areas;  the  mental,  moral,  physical  and  the  military. 

Mental - Each  cadet  is  given  a  broad  collegiate  education  in 

the  arts  and  sciences  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  A 
cadet  cannot  major  in  a  subject  but  the  cirruculum  offers  137  elec¬ 
tive  courses  so  a  cadet  can  tailor  his  own  schedule. 

Moral - Tho  moral  development  of  a  cadet  is  the  essence  of 

the  West  Point  training.  The  environment  is  designed  to  develop 
in  the  cadet  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  the  attributes  of  character 
essential  to  the  profession  of  arms.  The  emphasis  is  placed  on 
integrity,  discipline  and  motivation.  The  core  of  this  training 
is  the  Cadet  Honor  Code. 

Physical - A  great  deal  of  emphasis  is  put  on  physical  de¬ 

velopment.  Training  is  designed  to  give  each  cader  the  skills 
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necessary  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  professional  soldier. 

Military - The  military  education  provides  a  broad  base  with 

little  individual  proficiency  in  technical  duties  of  a  junior  officer. 
This  training  is  net  designed  to  replace  any  schooling  the  new 
graduate  will  receive  upon  graduation. 

MOTIVATION 

No  discussion  of  West  Point  is  complete  without  a  study  of 
motivation.  What  makes  an  individual  seek  an  appointment  to  West 
Point?  What  motivates  the  cadet  to  remain  at  the  academy  and  remain 
in  the  service?  Many  studies  have  been  conducted  on  each  one  of 
these  questions  *  The  reader  must  have  some  appreciation  for  these 
questions  because  their  answers  are  essential  in  the  attracting  of 
qualified  Candida* as  for  appointment  to  West  Point. 

A  research  report,  number  63-11,  completed  by  the  Department 
of  Military  Psychology  and  Leadership  at  West  Point  in  1968,  dis¬ 
cussed  motivation  before  entrance,  during  school  and  after  the 
graduation  of  the  cadet.  The  first  two  categories  are  germane  to 
this  research. 

The  report  confirms  the  important  role  of  the  family  in  the 
selection  process.  Closely  associated  with  the  family  are  economic 
conditions  and  the  prestige  of  the  military  as  an  institution  in 
comparison  with  other  alternatives ; ^  Very  important  to  the 

^Samuel  H.  Hays,  A  Review  of  Research  on  Cadet  Me  ti vat ion 
(West  vo.'nt,  New  York:  oJfice  of  Military  Psychology  and  Leader- 
ship,  October  1968),  p.  2. 
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prospective  cadet  is  the  social  environment,  A  paper  presented  to 
the  Inter-University  Seminar  on  the  Armed  Forces  and  Society  in 
1967  by  Hays  and  Rehm  shows  (1)  that  the  radical  changej  in  atti¬ 
tudes  of  our  society  are  i.i  variant  ?  with  the  values  essential  tc- 

a  military  oigani7ntion  ard  (2)  the  academy  must  present  the  values 

2 

essential  for  a  military  career  in  the  context  of  the  times. 

MOTIVATION  BEFORE  ENTRANCE 

When  an  individual  begins  to  look  at  West  Point  as  a  possi¬ 
ble  alternative,  he  sees  the  institution  as  being  impersonal, 
glamorous  and  stressing  the  development  of  leadership  traits.  He 
sees  himself  as  a  lesser  wan  and  the  cadet  appears  as  a  "su^ermaj.* 
image.  This  false  "suDtrman"  imag  causes  many  a  prospective 
candidate  not  to  compete  for  an  appointment. 

Motivation  is  a  very  essential  part  of  attracting  prospec¬ 
tive  candidates  for  the  military  Academy.  Unfortunately,  the  in¬ 
stitution  can  do  little  to  influence  the  majority  of  the  society’s 
opinions  concerning  military  service  but  it  can  dispel  the  "super¬ 
man"  image. 


MOTIVATION  AT  USMA 

The  reasons  a  cadet  elects  to  remain  at  West  Point  are 
varied  ar.5  complex.  Research  conducted  with  the  Class  of  1967 
indicated  that  a  desire  fo-  a  military  career  played  a  small  part 

2Ibid. 
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in  their  decision  to  remain  at  West  Point,  but  twency-two  percent 

oi  the  class  indicated  they  remained  at  West  Point  because  of  family 

! 

i  nf  l  ucnc'-’. 

A  Mt-dical  Research  project  suggested  that  cadets  v;ho  re¬ 
mained  at  West  Point  tended  to  be  "more  enthusiastic  than  taciturn; 
more  conscientious  and  persevering;  more  self-reliant  than  tender 
minded  and  sensitive;  more  conventional  and  practical  than  imagina¬ 
tive;  and  more  group  dependent  than  self-sufficient  and  resource- 
4 

ful."  Conversely,  a  study  of  resignees  indicated  most  knew  litfcla 
about  West  Point  or  the  military  and  were  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
class  in  ASR.“ 

The  importance  of  the  family  influence  on  the  cadet  cannot 
ho  overemphasized.  It  appears  to  continue  through  ell  four  years 
at  West  Point.  The  critical  time  is  the  freshman  (place)  year. 
Continued  parental  support  sustains  a  cadet  through  many  of  the 
rigors  of  the  year 


SUMMARY 

West  point  has  provided  the  nation  with  some  of  its  most 
distinguished  citizens  and  soldiers.  It  is  not  by  accident.  In¬ 
herent  in  the  mission  oi  th-s  academy  is  the  mental,  moral  and 
physical  development  cf  each  of  its  graduates.  The  emphasis  is 


A  A  \*  •  f 
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c-n  integrity  and  discipline,  attributes  essential  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  arms. 

The  nomination  and  appointment  system  for  entrance  into 
West  Point  is  complex.  The  basic  way  to  secure  a  nomination  for 
appointment  is  through  a  congressional  selection  process  though 
other  mean-  xist. 

Perhaps  the  essence  of  West  Point  is  motivation.  Motiva¬ 
tion  is  the  life  blood  of  the  institution.  It  plays  a  vital  role 
in  the  nominee  selection  process  to  seek  appointment  and  in  the 
decision  process  which  cadets  experience  when  faced  with  remain  or 
resign  choices.  The  mainspring  of  this  force  is  parental,  guidance. 
Motivation  plays  the  primary  role  in  both  the  selection  and  reten¬ 
tion  process  of  a  cadet. 

The*  a  has  been  no  differentiation  made  between  black  and 
white  C3dets  in  this  chapter.  The  basic  attributes  of  all  cadets 
are  essentially  the  same  as  illustrated  by  Research  Report  13  02- 
70-002  described  in  Chapter  3.  The  profile  of  the  black  cadet  of 
the  Class  of  1573  more  resembles  that  of  his  white  classmate  than 
his  black  peer  entering  other  colleges  and  universities. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  BLACK  IN  THE  1970'S 

SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT 


The  last  decade  has  seen  a  revolution  in  the  rising  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  blacks.  At  times,  this  era  has  been  character¬ 
ized  by  violence  in  spite  of  men  like  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Though  tremendous  gains  have  been  made,  the  conditions  of 
most  blacks  have  remained  the  same.  Dr.  Eli  Ginzberg  has  summed 
up  the  current  problem: 

If  the  color  barrier  could  be  eliminated 
overnight,  tnat  fact  alone  would  not  materially 
improve  the  position  of  the  Negro.  Just  as  white 
men  now  muse  compete  with  each  other  in  terms  of 
aptitude,  education,  and  skill,  so  too  does  this 
same  challenge  face  the  Negro  as  the  artificial 
employment  barriers  which  stand  in  his  way  are 
successively  eliminated. 

During  the  same  period  of  time,  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
has  dominated  the  political  scene  along  with  the  race  issue.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  military  establishment,  and  in  particular  the  Army, 
has  received  heavy  criticism  for  the  war.  Many  critics  of  the 
nation's  Southeast  Asia  policy  say  the  war  has  been  waged  at  the 
expense  of  the  black.  The  problem  is  obviously  more  complex  than 
this  but  the  impact  on  the  black  has  taken  its  toil  on  the  military 
recruitment  effort. 


^Ginzberg,  22* 


cit . ,  p.  12. 
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RECRUITING  THE  BLACK  OFFICER 


The  Army  has  a  tremendous  recruiting  problem  because  of 
the  concepts  and  attitudes  of  the  black  community  concerning  the 
military. 

The  problems  of  black  officer  recruitment  are  similar  to 
those  in  attracting  qualified  blacks  for  West  Point.  The  Army  has 
three  principal  sources  of  officer  input:  Officer  Candidate  School 
(OCS) ,  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  and  West  Point.  By 
far,  the  largest  input  cones  from  ROTC- 

As  the  strenath  of  the  Army  is  phased  down,  the  OCS  Program 
will  be  the  first  system  to  be  reduced.  The  number  of  black  lieu¬ 
tenants  from  the  OCS  program  will  drop  from  238  in  FY  1969  to  65 
in  FY  1971  and  13  in  FY  72. 2 

West  Point  will  then  become  second  to  ROTC  for  black  officer 
. nput  to  the  officer  corps.  The  ROTC  program  has  been  revitalized 
after  a  short  period  of  disenchantment  on  the  college  campus.  This 
program  will  be  in  competition  for  the  same  qualified  black  as 
West  Point.  Appendix  C  is  the  present  projection  of  blacks  in  the 
Army  to  1980. 


ROTC  RECRUITING 

Department  of  the  Array,  DCSPER,  has  recently  developed  two 


2LTC  W.  D.  Vergct,  Minority  Officer  Procurement  Study 
{DCSPER- RUO) ,  unpublished  document,  p.  it. 


approaches  tc  incre/.se  minority  recruitment.  The  first  involves 
mass  appeal  to  influence  public  attitudes  toward  the  ROTC  programs. 
The  second  is  a  prograss  of  information  to  increase  minority  group 
interest  and  consists  of  the  following  eight  specific  actions: 

1.  CONARC  Regulation  145-6  directs  special  attention  be 
given  to  the  recruitment  of  blacks  on  cosspus  by  Professors  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Science  (P MS’s*. 

2.  Efforts  are  being  nade  to  increase  ROTC  units  in  pre¬ 
dominantly  black  schools.  Three  such  schools  are  on  the  current 
list  of  schools  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  approve. 

3.  PMS's  and  selected  ROTC  cadets  conduct  public  relation 
visits  to  local  high  schools. 

4.  The  addition  of  more  prominent  blacks  will  be  made  to 
the  Army  ROTC  Advisory  Panel.  This  Panel  now  includes  The  Honorable 
Charles  Wright,  a  black  judge  from  Philadelphia. 

5.  Testing  procedures  will  be  revised  for  advanced  ROTC  to 
insure  that  cultural  and  ethnic  biases  are  removed.  Currently,  the 
Behavior  and  Systems  Research  Laboratories  (BESRL)  are  reviewing 
the  test  techniques. 

6.  Black  ROTC  announcements  have  been  used  as  public 
service  announcements. 

7.  High  quality  black  advertisement  has  been  placed  ir 
nationally  known  oublications  like  Ebony  and  Popular  Mechanics. 

8.  Statistical  representation  of  black  recruitment  will  be 
placed  m  recruiting  literature.^ 

^Ibid. ,  pp.  IV-V. 
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Concurrently  with  these  programs  has  core  *n  increase  of 
HOTC  scnoiarsnips  available  and  a  raise  in  the  RQTC  cadet  pay. 

The  increase  of  pay  for  Military  Science  III  and  IV  frees  S50  to 
$100  is  considered  an  essential  rot : vater  in  the  FjOTC  program . 

The  programs  outlined’  by  DCSPER  cay  not  realise  an  increase 
of  black  cadets  fer  ROTC  programs.  The  educational  level  desired 
for  young  blacks  precludes  cany  frees  participating  in  the  program. 
Moreover,  such  of  the  black  ccmunity  has  been  alienated  against 
the  establishment  and  frustrated  with  the  system. 

The  ed  icaticnai  and  cultural  problems  are  difficult  obsta¬ 
cles  to  overcome.  Gregg  and  Killian  noted  that  on  a  twelfth  grade- 
test  given  to  prospective  freshmen  (a  score  of  200  was  minimal  for 
entrance  into  any  state  university)  of  6,673  blacks  tested  in  1962, 
only  139  or  two  percent  made  scores  of  30G  or  better;  just  a  little 

4 

core  than  seven  percent  scored  2CG  or  more. 

The  problem  of  black  education,  housing  *nd  community  envi¬ 
ronment  arc  not  problems  that  the  Department:  of  che  Army  can  address. 
National  programs  2re  required  to  help  solve  these  problems.  But 
there  is  one  topic  the  Army  must  address,  that  of  its  image  and 
credibility. 


Charles  Gregg  arc  Lewis  Killian,  Racial  Crisis  in 
(New  Jersey:  Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  3  964) ,  d.  122. 


America 
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CHAKGE  OF  THE  IMAG5 

Mr.  Levis  C.  Oiive»  Director  o t  Military  and  Veteran 
Affairs  for  the  national  Urban  League,  had  tvo  significant  points 
to  St are  at  the  First  LDKAHC  ROTC  Minority  Recruiting  Conference 
held  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  on  September  17,  19~1  -  First,  the 
black  community  has  a  difficult  tine  assessing  the  military  and 
the  military  has  <s  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  historical  role  of 
the  Army.  Second,  that  black  field  grade  officers  must  reassess 
their  role  in  the  Amy.3 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  contracted  with  the  national 
Urban  League  to  develop  programs  to  increase  minority  officer  re¬ 
cruitment  through  OTS,  ROTC,  and.  USXA-  The  Urban  League  asked 
Harbridge  House,  an  international  management  consulting  firm,  to 
assist  them  in  their  in-depth  study  to  define  the  problem  and  arrive 
st  realistic  solutions 

During  the  conference,  Mr.  John  Schnopp,  the  Harbridge  Souse 
representative,  defined  t!i.%  role  of  his  organization.  Generslly 
speaking,  Har&ndce  would  help  develop  programs  to  increase  minority 
officer  recruitment  and  then  evaluate  the  effort. 

Karbricge  approached  recruiting  as  a  marketing  problem. 

The  p.  >aact  is  a  military  career  for  minority  youth  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  U.S.  Army.  Unfortunately,  the  produce"  does  not  new 

3First  COJs&RC  ROTC  Minority  Recruitinc  Conference.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  HQ,  CO'sApC ,  19  71.  p.  2-5. 


;  cood  reputation  an  the  nariet  place,  says  Hr.  Schama. J 
He  stresses  that  nore  tease  he  done  that  icst  saying  %e  have  a 
nev  err'uct,  1 1 ‘ s  better;  v->e ‘ ve  changed-*  1 

Hr.  5toger  Blent,  "SHA  *56,  raov  Senior  Associate  at  Earbridge 
House,  presented  the  program  objectives: 
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so  present  a  eiffiedt  obstacle  to  overcome. 

“•restions  2  ass  3:  Sis*  officers  it  tbis  rrcop  assured 


-  -  -*  1  as  sore  there  are  oaoy  cstagress- 

rea  *£so  will  teep  tseir  records  cglA>3*  £y  tsersr 

SCSE3.S»iir«  46  biers:. 

IJoesrion  5:  "The  spsstlcs  -^s  eesigssd  to  <©s  if  -■  ^-> 

fseif  grade  officer  sav  isest  i^orst  as  a  goal  ro  strips  for  as  a 
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One  of  tne  officers  noted: 

1  never  considered  West  Point  simply  becaur° 
blacks  in  the  south  during  those  days  (1956-1960) 
were  far  removed  from  the  main  stream.  As  a  boy, 

I  grew  up  1  block  from  the  Citadel  and  couldn’t 
go  there. 

Question  4:  In  this  group,  only  36%  indicated  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  entrance  requirements  for  USMA. 

Question  5:  Only  38%  of  the  group  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  nomination  and  appointment  system. 

Question  6:  In  this  group,  some  65%  of  the  officers  saw 
'West  Point  as  a  significant  goal  to  be  sought  by  young  blacks. 

All  but  one  of  the  officers  saw  West  Point  as  being  attractive  to 
the  black  for  both  earner  and  educational  purposes. 

Question  7;  The  high  school  studen-  counsellor  was  identi¬ 
fied  as  the  predominant  force  ir.  the  information  cycle.  The  local 
organizations  and  religious  leaders  were  also  indicated  as  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  communication  effort. 

Question  8:  The  parent:  ■  re  considered  an  important  part 
of  the  school  selection  process  oy  1  ;he  group. 

SUMMARY:  CROUP  30-35  YSARS 

The  group  retains  most  of  the  idealism  that  you  would  nor¬ 
mally  connect  with  the  professional  officer.  Most  of  their  ex¬ 
periences  have  not  influenced  their  opinion  of  the  Army  yet  several 
officers  feel  that  "tokenism”  is  present  in  the  system.  Their 
idealism  is  surfaced  with  the  comments  on  making  the  military  an 
honorable  profession  "again." 
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COMPARISON  OF  GROUPS 

There  wore  several  significant  variances  in  *-.he  opinion 
b< -tween  the  groups.  Where  451  of  the  "over  35"  group  weuld  not 
encourage  their  sons  in  a  military  career  only  24%  of  the  younger 
group  shared  this  opinion.  But,  *1%  of  the  young  group  were  un¬ 
decided  on  the  question.  Both  groups  were  consistent  in  their  lack 
of  desire  to  attend  West  Point  and  both  groups  had  little  or  no 
information  on  the  academy  from  high  school  student  counsellors. 

The  older  group  expressed  a  75%  knowledge  factor  concerning  the 
nomination  process  but  the  30-35  year  group  only  38%  had  knowledge 
of  this  process. 

The  most  significant  difference  between  the  groups  occurred 
in  tneir  response  to  "Question  6."  The  perception  of  the  groups 
was  completely  reversed  concerning  West  Point.  In  the  group,  over 
35,  75%  felt  West  Point,  was  not  «n  attractive  alternative  for  the 
black  where  651  of  the  30-35  group  felt  it  was  an  acceptable  goal 
to  today's  black  youth. 

BJACK  RECRUITMENT  FOR  USMA 

Qualified  blacks  can  be  attracted  to  West  Point  and  a 
-an- -r  as  a  professional  Army  officer. 

A  recruiting  program  must  include  two  ingredients:  first, 
the  Army's  image  in  the  black  community  must  undergo  some  drastic 
"hanges;  second,  this  change  must  be  initiated  at  the  "grans  roots 
le^el"  with  national  support  for  the  programs. 
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PROGRAMS 

Any  program  to  increase  the  recruitment  of  blacks  for  West 
Point  must  recognize  that  life  has  changed  greatly  in  tempo  in  the 
past  decade  ana  will  continue  to  change  at  an  increasing  rate  in 
the  years  to  come.  Recruiting  programs,  consequently,  must  be  more 
complex.  This  complexity  is  caused  by  such  factors  as  the  following: 

1.  The  rapidly  changing  character  of  American  youth.  This 
change  encompasses  the  areas  of  population  growth,  political  parti¬ 
cipation,  rising  income  and  general  affluence. 

2.  Increased  competition  from  a  variety  of  sources,  not 
only  other  educational  institutions,  but  suitable  substitutes  such 
as  business  ar.d  politics. 

DIRECT  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS 
WEST  POINT 

The  institution.  West  Point,  can  do  more  to  increase  black 
enrollment.  The  F-.iiitary  Academy's  first  major  effort  to  increase 
minority  enrollment  began  in  the  fall  of  1968.  This  resulted  in 
an  input  of  S4  minority  cadets  in  the  Class  of  1973.  This  minority 
rc*crui  tment  effort  is  unique  to  West  Point. 

At  W-'st  Poir-t,  the  admission  effort  is  d  .rected  by  the 
Equal  Admission  Opportunity  Officer.  His  resources  and  the  assis¬ 
tance  he  offers  are  limited  because  each  appointee  must  meet  the 
same  enterirq  criteria.  (Reference  Case  Study ,  Appendix  P.)  .  Any 
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concessions  made  ip  any  area  are  made  across  the  board  to  black 
tmi  white  nlifc-*. 

A  civilian  university  or  colleqe  usually  has  a  portion  of 
its  curriculum  especially  for  the  minority  student*  Usually,  this 
is  in  the  form  of  Black  studies  in  literature,  art  and  history. 

In  some  cases,  the  university  or  college  can  fund  minority  cadets 
in  a  "prep"  school  course  or  tailor  his  curriculum  to  fit  his 
ability. 

The  West  Point  minority  program  locates  and  contacts  out¬ 
standing  minority  students,  creating  interest  in  the  academy  and 
assisting  them  in  the  nomination  procedures. 

The  West  Point  program  can  be  improved.  The  curriculum, 
today,  contains  * 37  elective  courses.  This  includes  several  Black 
studies  courses  in  English,  history  and  social  science  but  not  a 
separate  field  of  Black  studies.  In  fact,  as  instructor  expertise 
is  lost,  the  current  courses  will  be  dropped.  Such  programs  should 
be  continued  and  expanded  to  provide  the  black  a  natural  identifi¬ 
cation  with  the  Army  and  West  Point  that  his  predecessors  lacked. 

It  would  offer  the  black  student  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the  "Long 
Gray  Line"  rather  chan  watching  it  pass  by.  Additionally,  such  a 
program  could  favorably  compete  with  civilian  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 
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USMA  PRKP 

USMA  Prop  at  Fort  Deivoir  is  an  organization  in  being 
that  has  the  sole  mission  of  preparing  Pagular  Army  candidates 
for  West  Point.  In  a  telephone  interview  with  Major  Densforth, 
the  Assistant  Commandant  of  USMA  Prep,  on  September  13,  1971,  the 
question  of  enlarging  the  facility  was  discussed.  He  said  the 
problem  was  recognized  but  the  Prep  school  had  not  received  defini¬ 
tive  guidance  from  the  Department  of  the  Army  or  the  assets  to 
expand  the  facility. 

In  the  summer  of  1971,  a  pre-prep  school  was  started  for 
minority  Regular  Army  soldiers  who  desired  to  attend  USMA.  There 
were  21  men  in  the  six  week  course.  All  but  one  passed  on  to  the 
regular  course.  Additionally,  USMA  Prep  has  sent  out  public  rela¬ 
tions  teams  mace  up  of  minority  Prep  members  to  reception  centers. 

A  $5,000  grant  was  given  to  the  Prep  to  assist  in  this  work. 

There  are  several  ways  the  existing  program  can  be  improved. 
Foremost,  the  program  must  receive  support  from  the  highest  levels 
of  government.  This  cannot  be  "token"  support  but  must  be  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  concept  of  the  program.  In  conjunction  with  the  Volun¬ 
teer  Army  concept,  more  effort  should  be  placed  on  the  work  of  the 
minority  recruiting  teams  at  induction  cencers.  The  pre-prep  concept 
should  be  expanded  ~,nd,  if  warranted,  the  appointment  category  should 
be  expanded  above  the  170  man  limit. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

It  appears  obvious  that  little  information  about  West 
'point  admission  procedures  and  curriculum  has  reached  the  high 
school  counsellor  level.  Harbridge  House  has  the  organization  to 
reach  that  level.  They  are  now  prepared  to  assist  PMS's  and  re¬ 
cruiting  organizations  in  the  pilot  area.  An  information  program 
could  be  developed  for  USMA  and  introduced  into  the  high  schools 
with  all  black  or  predominantly  black  student  bodies. 

Harbridge  House,  with  its  professional  civilian  image 
could  also  contact  black  fraternal  organizations  as  well  as  re¬ 
ligious  community  leaders  about  the  opportunities  that  West  Point 
can  offer  a  qualified  black.  These  gatherings  should  include  the 
prospective  applicants  and  parents.  This  will  visibly  demonstrate 
co  the  black  community  that  West  Point  and  the  Army  is  sincerely 
interested  in  the  black. 

GENERAL  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS 
CONGRESSIONAL 

The  congressional  nomination  and  appointment  system  should 
receive  some  scrutiny.  The  nomination  selection  procedure  is  non¬ 
standard  for  every  member  of  congress.  Some  require  the  candidates 
to  take  a  Civil  Service  competitive  test  to  help  them  select  their 
nominees.  In  a  discussion  about  this  problem.  Senator  Clifford 
Case  of  New  Jersey  made  the  following  statement: 
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If  in  difficult  to  say  how  many  blacks 
respond  {to  competitive  Civil  Service  tests), 
since  I  do  not  require  a  picture,  and  if  a  boy 
doesn't  identify  himself  as  such,  I  have  no  way 
of  knowing.10 

Senator  Case  also  mentions  the  fact  that  many  large  city  schools 
arc  deteriorating  and  black  graduates  of  these  schools  feel  they 
cannot  meet  the  entrance  requirements. 

Blacks  should  be  encouraged  by  their  representatives  to 
participate  in  the  competition  for  nominations  and  appointments 
to  West  Point.  Nomination  and  appointment  procedures  should  be 
made  a  matter  of  public  information. 

ARMY  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

The  Amy's  Public  Information  program  must  have  as  one  of 
its  rai<->r  goals  the  raising  of  civilian  respect  and  appreciation 
for  the  Army.  This  program  must  help  in  remaking  the  Army's  image 
and  reestablishing  its  credibility.  The  black  has  long  enough 
>:on  associated  with  losing  causes.  As  one  black  officer  commented 
on  che  questionnaire  {Appendix  D)  ,  being  black  has  enough 

disadvantage®  without  becoming  associated  with  an  organization  that 
: s  unpopular — the  U.S.  Aray." 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  qualified  black  can  be  attracted  to  a  military  career 

10 


1971. 


Letter  from  Senator  Clifford  Case,  dated  September  23, 
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a  professional  officer  and  West:  Point  can  recruit  its  share  of 
i  fiese  blacks.  JSHA  offers  the  black  nany  educational  and  career 

atlvantaq-T.  but  the  information  nl»oul  those  program;,  it;  sadly  i  . . 

at  the  “grass  roots"  level-  The  Array  and  its  recruiting  progra--, 

:  ust  receive  the  commitment,  of  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
to  succeed. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  following  recommendations  are  considered  appropriate 
to  increase  the  admission  of  blacks  at  West  Point: 

1.  USMA  should  consider  the  expansion  of  the  curriculum 
to  include  a  formal  Black  studies  program.  The  program  should  in¬ 
clude  courses  on  bl-ck  military  heritage. 

2.  USMA  '  rep  should  be  expanded  to  accommodate  an  increased 
admission  of  Regular  Army  candidates.  This  expansion  should  include 
the  pre-prep  course  and  continuation  of  the  recruiting  team  visits 
to  induction  centers. 

2.  Harbridcc  House  should  extend  its  service  on  the  local 
levels  to  include  information  briefings  for  high  school  counsellors 
m  all  black  or  predominantly  black  high  schools. 

4.  Congressmen  should  be  encouraged  to  publicize  the  fact 
tr.ey  arc  prepared  to  accept  blacks  as  candidates  for  nomination  to 
West  Point.  These  public  declarations  should  include  the  congress¬ 
man's  procedures  for  nomination  and  appointment. 

0.  The  Army's  Public  Information  Program  should  have  as  one 
of  its  major  goals  to  raise  the  respect  and  appreciation  of  all  our 
citizens  for  the  Army. 
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Negroes  Graduated  from  the  United  States  Mil 


Branch  Choice 


Flipper,  Henry  0. 

10th  Cav 

Alexander,  John  H. 

9th  Cav 

Young,  Charles 

10th  Cav 

Davis,  Benjamin  0.,  Jr. 

Inf 

Fowler,  Janes  D. 

Inf 

Davenport,  Clarence  M. 

CAC  * 

Tresville,  Robert  3..  Jr. 

AC 

Francis,  Henry  H- 

FA 

D avis,  Ernest  J . ,  jr. 

AC 

Fivers,  Mark  E.,  Jr 

Axty 

McCcy,  Andrew  A.,  Jr. 

AC 

Smith,  Charles  !-ee 

CAC 

Howard,  Edward  Brinkley 

SigC 

Carlisle,  David  Kay 

Cm 

Green,  Robert  William 

C £ 

Drown,  nonaan  James 

Armor 

Robinson,  R.oscce,  Jr. 

In? 

Warner,  Douglas  Frederick 

SigC 

Woodson,  William  Brooks 

Arty 

Young,  Fatses  Russell 

A? 

Corprew,  Gerald  Wilson 

SigC 

Hughes.  3err.ard  Charles 

CE 

Worthy,  Clifford.  Jr. 

Arty 

Lee.  Ronald  Barry 

SigC 

Robinson,  Hugh  Granville 

CE 

Turner,  Leroy  Clarence 

Inf 

Batcnaan,  Gilbert  Rodney 

Inf 

Brown,  John  Mitchell 

Inf 

Cassells,  Cyrus  C. ,  Tr- 

A? 

Ham i 1 ton ,  John  Mark,  Jr. 

Inf 

Olive,  Lewis  Cortex,  Jr. 

AF 

Blunt,  Roger  Reckling 

CE 

Coast  A: 


llerv  Cores 


itary  Academy 

Date  Or 
Graduation 

June  1R77 
June  1887 
August  1889 
June  IS 36 
June  1941 
January  1943 
January  1943 
June  1944 
June  1945 
June  1945 
June  1946 
June  1949 
June  1949 
June  1950 
June  1950 
June  1951 
June  1951 
June  195? 
June  1951 
June  1951 
June  1953 
June  1953 
June  1953 
June  1954 
June  1954 
June  1954 
June  1955 
June  1555 
June  1955 
June  1955 
June  1955 
June  1956 
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CASE  STUDY:  HOWARD  X 

This  study  was  made  of  a  black  Leavenworth  high  school 
senior  who  desired  to  attend  West  Point.  He  first  became  in¬ 
terested  because  of  a  friend  who  is  now  a  cadet.  Though  a  son 
of  a  career  military  man,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  West  Point,  the 
nomination  procedures  or  curriculum.  The  high  school  that  Howard 
attended  had  a  junior  ROTC  program  in  which  he  was  a  participant. 

My  first  contact  with  him  was  on  October  21,  1971. 

The  study  is  a  chronological  report  of  the  time,  effort 
and  results  of  Howard's  attempt  to  secure  a  nomination  for  appoint¬ 
ment  to  West  Point. 

October  21--I  met  with  Howard's  parents  concerning  his 
desire  to  attend  the  Military  Academy.  The  parents  were  enthusi¬ 
astic  that  there  was  interest  on  the  institution's  part  but  they 
had  no  idea  of  the  procedures  for  entrance. 

I  explained  the  nomination  and  appointment  procedures  and 
the  fact  Howard  was  eligible  for  a  Presidential  appointment  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  his  father  was  a  career  military  man.  They 
planned  to  dispatch  a  letter  that  evening  to  the  Adjutant  General 
requesting  the  nomination  for  appointment. 

I  also  advised  Howard  to  seek  a  nomination  through  his 
congressman  and  senator.  In  addition,  I  gave  him  the  name  of. 

LTC  Cornell  McCullum,  the  Equal  Admission  Opportunity  Officer  at 
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West 


October  24 — toward  received  word  from  the  Adjutant  Gen¬ 
eral  that  his  application  had  been  received  and  was  being  processed. 

October  25 — I  again  set  Howard  and  his  parents  to  discuss 
sane  of  the  fine  points  about  »est  Point,  scward’s  no  the r  was 
interested  an  his  social  life  and  curriculum.  I  went  into  scene 
detail  on  the  core  curriculum  and  the  elective  program.  *e  also 
discussed  the  Prospective  Candidate  yuestiensaixe  and  the  inter¬ 
pretation  o?  the  cooEsat. 

Howard  seesed  a  very  intelligent  lad;  but  at  the  tine,  he 
vis  overweight  to  the  noint  where  I  feJLt  it  would  affect  his 
Physical  Aptitude  Tv t I nation  CPk£> .  He  decided  on  a  weight  control 
program  that  would  probably  sake  hxa  ready  to  take  the  March  test 
at  Fort  Leavenworth.  This  session  lasted  about  three  hours. 

November  £ — I  called  Howard  and  he  advised  ue  that  he  had 
heard  frees  Colonel  McCullca  and  that  his  file  was  current.  There 
was  no  answer  to  his  request  for  a  congressional  naainatios.  His 
Presidential  nomination  had  been  received. 

Ttovesbe r  11 — Howard  called  to  say  he  had  received  notice 

to  take  the  ?AE  test.  He  was  not  ready  because  of  h’S  weigi _ _  I 

advisee  his  to  write  Colonel  MsCuiius  to  have  his  test  deferred . 

December  7 — Howard  received  permission  tc  take  the  ?AZ 
test  in  the  spring.  He  nad  cccpie'ed  his  nodical  ard  was  taking 
the  necessary  collage  board  exass.  1  infer? -ed  him  he  could  take 
the  college  board  c, . cs  as  cany  tines  as  the?  were  offered  but  the 


vis  s  r.e  tase  test..  The  bear  collet  board  scsr*  vocid 
for  aaoraocc-  recoireneot-s. 

So**arc  rcoe.vod  his  coos  ressi  oral  nansat.ioo.  Tb 'sis  rode 
ibl-e  is  rvo  odrtisSiCr  c2ieccr:es  vhich  also  locreas-ed  Las 
seie-.tas:  for  appciotmeot.-  Be  ctciressiorsl  apcoiotutaot 
losmahe.  oosoecif r^d  as  t.ho  oirie- 
Hovarb  ceatxooed  re  Ios£  ve:cbo. 


29  Nov  /I 


Dear  Sir: 

By  way  of  introduction,  I  am  Maj  John  Lenci.  I  am  in  section  21. 

7  hope  to  complete  a  thesis  on  minority  recruitment  for  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy.  My  paper  will  only  address  the  problems  in 
black  recruitment.  I  hope  you  can  cind  a  few  minutes  to  answer 
the  eight  questions  on  the  next  page. 

I  plan  to  send  this  survey  to  many  of  the  black  officers  in  the 
class  and  on  the  faculty.  Your  intimate  knowledge  of  the  black 
and  his  relationship  to  the  service  is  without  parallel.  The 
objective  of  my  study  is  to  show  that  the  Military  Academy  can 
attract  qualified  blacks  as  cadets  for  careers  as  future  regular 
Army  officers.  This  survey  is  designed  10  help  me  obtain  data  to 
develop  recommendations  for  increasing  black  admissions  to  West  Point. 
A  note  of  interest,  I  have  contacted  the  National  Urban  League  and 
Mr.  Lew  Olive,  head  of  the  NUL  military  affairs  is  interested  in 
my  results  for  his  own  project  of  a  similar  nature.  Your  coopera¬ 
tion,  insight  and  comment  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  Thank  you 
for  your  time  and  interest. 


JOHN  M.  LENTI 
Maj  Inf 
Sect  21 


P.C.  Excuse  the  typing. . .The  "Greatest  Year  of  Our  Lives"  does 
not  come  with  a  secretary! 
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Age  under  30 _  Branch  Combat  Arm _ 

30-35  _  Combat  Svc _ 

over  35  _  Combat  Spt _ 

Source  of  Commission: 

R0TC_ _ 

CCS  _ _ 

USMA _ 

Other _ 

1.  You  are  at  about  the  mid  point  of  your  career.  In  retrospect, 
would  you  encourage  your  son  or  a  young  black  in  seeking  a  career 
as  a  professional  soldier? 

unqualified  yes _ 

yes  _ 

undecided  _ 

no  _ 

unqualified  no  _ 

2.  Did  you  give  West:  Point  consideration  when  you  were  ready  for 
college? 

yes _ 

no _ 

never  had  the  option  _ 

3.  Av  the  time  you  were  selecting  a  college,  was  there  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  West  Point  available  to  you  at  school  or  from  the  student 
counsellor? 

yes  _ 

no _ 

4.  Are  you  aware  of  the  entrance  requirements  for  West  Point? 

yes _ 

no 


3.  Do  you  understand  the  nomination  and  appointment  system  used 
for  attendance  at  West  Point? 


yes 

no 


6.  Do  you  feel  that  the  education  and  career  potential  offered 
by  West  Point  is  attractive  to  a  young  black  today? 


yes  _ 

no  _ 

If  "yes",  for  which  reason:  education _ ;  career 

noth 


7.  if  you  were  responsible  for  public  relations  and  recruitment 
of  biacks  for  West  Point,  what  person  (s)  or  organizations  would 
you  consider  most  helpful  in  assisting  you?  (please  indicate  in 
priority,  1-6) 

NAACP _ 

CORE  _ 

Urban  League _ 

School  or  counsellor _ 

religious  leader _ 

local  club  or  fraternal  org. _ 


8.  In  your  opinior ,  how  influential  is  the  black  parent  in  the 
school  attendance  and  selection  process? 

very  important _ 

important _ 

not  significant _ 
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